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Daniel Webster and the Erie 


WHEN Daniel Webster, in company with President Fillmore, first rode 
over the “ Picturesque Erie,”’ in aes. it is recorded that the great 
statesman insisted on riding on an open platform car, seated inalarge,easy 
rocking-chair, in order that he might better view the magnificent scenery. 
EEN to-day through plate-glass windows of cars which afford every con- 
ceivable luxury, these same glorious glimpses lose none of their effec- 
tiveness. Direct route to Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
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The Vicissitudes of 
Evangclinc 


By ELINOR GLYN 


Evangeline comes upon the scene in 
these opening words— 











“IT wonder so much if it is amusing to be an adventuress, 
because that is evidently what I shall become now. I read 
in a book about it; it is being nice-looking and having 
nothing to live on.” 

This is from her diary. In fact, the 
whole book is simply her diary put into 
print—a delightful jumble of humor and 
charm. Those who have read “The Vis- 
its of Elizabeth” know what to expect 
in this new volume by the same author, 
and they will find here the same deli- 
cacy of touch and filmy imaginings. 
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Bell in the Fog 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 






















HE author of “ The Conqueror” 

and “Rulers of Kings” has 
written nothing which so powerfully 
portrays her style and her genius as 
a story-teller as do these tales. Their 
charm is beyond the reach of descrip- 
tion. Subtle in conception and exe- 
cution, at times intensely dramatic, 
they recall the work of Maupassant. 
The stories cover a wide variety of 
subjects and are all refreshingly 


original. 
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COMMENT 


Axsovt the fervor of the weleome which President Roosr- 
VELT received in Texas there is no doubt. The Texans are an 
eminently hospitable people, and they would give a cordial 
greeting to any Chief Magistrate who came to their homes as 
an invited guest. There is much, also, as we have formerly 
said, in Mr. Roosevert’s personality and experience that makes 
him peculiarly sympathetic to men of the West and the South- 
west. Nor are Texans likely to forget that it was in their 
State that the regiment of Rough Riders was organized, the 
efficient conduct of which made the colonel Governor-General 
of Cuba and a major-general in the regular army; and the 
lieutenant-colonel a Governor of New York, Vice-President 
and President of the United States. It is probable, neverthe- 
less, that the Texans who assembled in multitudes to hear Mr. 
RoosreveELT speak were impelled to a certain extent by hope as 
well as by sympathy. A report had been widely circulated that 
in the course of his visit to their State the President would 
take oceasion to express his views concerning the expediency of 
enforcing the Fourteenth Amendment, views, it was rumored, 
materially different from those put forth in the Republican 
platform of 1904, and since embodied in bills introduced in 
both Houses of the Fifty-eighth Congress. We have found 
no reference to the subject in any of the speeches delivered by 
Mr. Roosrvett in Texas. But while he made no answer to 
the question, which, although unuttered, must have been on 
the tip of every Texan tongue, he said some things well caleu- 
lated to conciliate the Southern whites, and to allay any preju- 
dice with which ex-Confederates may have been inclined to 
regard him. Speaking at Dallas, on April 5, to a crowd esti- 
mated to eomprise 75,000 to 100,000 persons, he declared it to 
be a blessed thing that the time had come when every man in 
the United States could feel as much pride in the bravery and 
devotedness of those who fought for one side as in the courage 
and self-sacrifice of those who fought for the other side in the 
civil war. He recognized that, those who had worn the blue 
and those who had worn the gray had equally proved the 
sincerity of their devotion to conviction by the valor with 
which they risked their lives. He went on to say that, in a 
sense—that is, by blood and by diversified experience—he might 
claim to be a typical President, as being by birth half South- 
erner and half Northerner, and as having spent a consider- 
able part of his adult life in the West, although born and 
reared in the East. 

At Austin, on April 6, Mr. Roosrvett addressed the two 
ITouses of the Texas Legislature, which, it may be reealled, 
passed recently a resolution commending the President’s atti- 
tude in favor of further governmental regulation of interstate 
commerce, Mr. Roosevenr undertook to exp!ain just what his 
position was with reference to that particular question. Tle 
began by acknowledging that there have been few, if any. 
agencies in the economical development of the United States 
that have done more for the country than have the railroads. 
IIe disclaimed any wish to interfere in any way with the 
legitimate gains of any of the great men whose special indus- 
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trial capacity enables them to handle railroads so that those 
instrumentalities may be at once of profit to themselves and 
of advantage to the rest of the community. Not only, he said, 
should he be reluctant, but he should absolutely refuse, to be 
a party to any measure likely to interfere with the proper and 
legitimate prosperity of such men. He should feel, he de- 
clared, that such a measure was aimed not only at them, but 
at the whole American people, because an attack upon the 
legitimate prosperity of any citizen would be sure to prove 
in the long run detrimental to all. With that proviso, as to 
which he requested his auditors to remember that he meant 
literally every word, he proceeded with equal firmness to ex- 
press the belief that the public has, he would not say a 
privilege, but a right, and even a duty, to see that on its behalf 
is exercised such supervisory and regulatory power over rail- 
roads as will insure that, while the latter get fair treatment 
themselves from the community, they shall give it in return. 


Mr. Roosevett added that, in his judgment, for the proper 
exercise of that power, such legislation was essential as would 
enable the people’s representatives not only to change, but to 
change immediately, any discriminating, unjust, or oppressive 
railway rate into a just and fair rate. He acknowledged that, 
if such power should be conferred, there would be a chance 
of its being abused, but he reminded his hearers that no 
power (not even the power of taxation) can be given to the 
people’s representatives which may not conceivably be abused. 
It is indispensable to place a certain amount of trust in the 
common sense and common honesty of those who are to exer- 
cise powers and administer laws. Of one thing, the President 
said, he would give assurance, namely, that should it ever 
fall, as he thought it would fall, to his lot to nominate a board 
to exercise such supervisory power, he would designate men 
of ability, courage, and integrity, who could be relied upon not 
to be swayed by any influence whatever, direct or indirect, 
social, political, or other, to show improper favoritism to rail- 
roads; and who, on the other hand, if a railroad were unjustly 
attacked, no matter if the attack had behind it the feeling or 
prejudice of ninety-nine per cent. of the American people, 
would have firmness enough to stand up against the attack. 
That, Mr. Roosevett said, was his interpretation of the doc- 


‘ 


trine of the “square deal.” 


At San Antonio, on April 7, the President reminded his 
comrades of the Rough Rider regiment that their organization 
had included men of all social grades, and that in the camp 
or on the battlefield they had learned to judge a man by his 
individual worth, not by his bank account or by his lack of one. 
So, of course, it should be, he said, in civil and political life. 
To judge from some of the talk occasionally heard in Texas 
and elsewhere, a man cannot be a square man if he is rich. Mr. 
RoosrtveLt bade his auditors remember that they would listen 
at their peril to anybody who should seek to inflame them 
against a fellow citizen because he is better off than they are. 
Should the rich man fail, indeed, to do his duty, then Mr. 
Roosevett would have his hearers “ cinch him,” and the Presi- 
dent promised to help them do it, as far as he could. If, on 
the other hand, they should try to cinch a man just because 
he is rich, they would be showing themselves “ mighty mean 
ereatures.” In a word, give every man a perfectly fair show. 
As to the poor man, if he does his duty, we ought to help him 
to stand up and go ahead. But if he whines about it and says 
that he ought to be carried, then, according to Mr. RoosEvett, 
we might as well make up our minds to drop him then+and 
there. 


At San Antonio the President had also a word to say 
about the “new” Mownror doctrine. Alluding to the treat- 
ment of the Dominican treaty by the Senate, he acknowledged 
that he had had a little difficulty in getting some of his friends 
to accept his interpretation of that doctrine, but he was confi- 
dent that they would accept it in time, because it was his con- 
viction that the interpretation had come to stay. Certain 
duties, he said, were inseparable from the great position which 
the United States have taken among the nations of the earth. 
Those duties cannot be shirked. We may do them well or do 
them ill, but do them in one way or another we must. It was 
largely because he recognized those duties that he advocated a 
strong navy. To explain why he wished for a strong navy, he 
recalled a saying that once upon a time used to be current in 
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Texas. A man, it used to be said there, might live many years 
in that State, and never want a gun; but if he should ever 
happen to want it, he would want it quick and want it bad. 
That was the way, Mr. Roosrvett said, he felt about a navy. 
If the American people had a strong navy, the chances are that 
they might never need to use it. But if they should not have 
one, they might feel the need of it suddenly and badly. 


The Panama Canal Commission, as reorganized, still com- 
prises seven members, but four of these will receive salaries 
of only $7500 apiece. Materially larger are the annual stipends 
of the other three, each of whom is intrusted with important 
functions and is expected to reside most of the year on the 
isthmus. Before the commission reaches a conclusion con- 
cerning the fundamental question whether the interoceanic 
waterway shall, like its Suez counterpart, be a sea-level canal, 
or be a canal with locks, such as was contemplated by the act of 
Congress, it will seek advice from a board of consulting engi- 
neers, on which places will be offered to British, French, and 
German experts. There is reason to believe that the commis- 
sion, as reconstructed, is favorable to a sea-level canal, though 
General Hatys has contended that at least one tidal lock would 
be necessary, because the tide in the Pacific rises ten feet 
higher and falls ten feet lower than it does in the Caribbean. 
Chief-Engineer Wa uace replies that the difference of level 
due to tides will be so distributed as practically to be un- 
appreciable, owing to the length of the canal, which will be 
forty-seven miles. He points out that we do not place locks 
at Sandy Hook to control the tides in the Hudson, and that, 
nevertheless, that river is always navigable. It will be remem- 
bered that the necessity of a tidal lock was also urged in the 
ease of the Suez Canal, on the ground of the difference of level 
between the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. Experience has 
shown that the difference is practically negligible. The sub- 
stantial objections to a sea-level canal at Panama are, of 
course, first, the greater length of time that the construction 
of the waterway would require, and, secondly, the greater ex- 
pense. The duration of the excavating process would be in- 
creased by several years, and the additional cost has been com- 
puted at one hundred million dollars. In any event, the con- 
sent of Congress would be needed for the change of plan, but 
we presume that, if the commission and the consulting engi- 
neers should report unanimously in favor of it, the change 
would be authorized. 


Some of the territorial acquisitions which, for strategical 
reasons, we may feel ourselves impelled to make, now that we 
have undertaken the task of digging and defending a canal at 
Panama, were pointed out at Philadelphia, on April 8, by Rear- 
Admiral Grorcrt W. MELVILLE, in an address before the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political Science. It behooves us, he thinks, 
to obtain betimes peaceable possession of every strategic point 
in the Caribbean, now belonging to European powers, that 
bears upon the military defence of the interoceanie waterway. 
Were every West-Indian fortress or naval station, that might 
be a menace if in the hands of a European enemy, now occu- 
pied by us or dismantled, we already have, or soon shall have, 
a navy strong enough to cope with that of any other power, 
provided our war-ships could be concentrated in the Carib- 
bean and on our North Atlantic or North Pacifie coast. To 
render such concentration possible, he would have us try to 
exchange the Philippines for the West-Indian islands belong- 
ing to Great Britain, France, and Holland, which already 
have possessions in the Far East. The Danish West Indies 
we should doubtless have to pay for in cash. There are several 
obvious objections to Admiral Metvitue’s proposal. In the 
first place, it would be absurd to buy the British West Indies 
and, at the same time, leave in Great Britain’s hands the 
Bahamas, the Bermudas, British Honduras, and British 
Guiana. It would be equally futile to buy the French and 
Dutch islands, unless we were also prepared to purchase 
Cayenne and Dutch Guiana. By the purchase of the three 
Guianas, however, we should have for neighbors Venezuela 
and Brazil, and might at any moment find ourselves involved 
in boundary disputes with the last-named republic. Then, 
again, public opinion in the United States would never permit 
us to turn over the Filipinos, against their will, to a European 
power. It is possible that the Filipinos might ratify by a 
plebiscite a transfer of their islands to Great Britain, but they 
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would almost certainly object to becoming subjects of France 
or Holland, being well acquainted with the treatment which 
natives receive in French Indo-China and in the Dutch East 
Indies. 


On Tuesday, April 4, Judge Epwarp F. Dunne, an Irishman 
by descent, though not by birth, was elected Mayor of Chicago, 
on a platform of which the principal plank was a declaration in 
favor of an immediate acquisition of street-railways by the 
municipality. On Friday, April 7, Mayor-elect DuNNE came 
on to New York and discussed his programme at a meeting of 
Mr. W. R. Hearst’s Municipal Ownership League. Accord- 
ing to the market quotations for the street-railway stocks, a 
few days before the election, it was computed that all the 
traction property in Chicago, including equipment and 
franchise rights, could be bought for $81,000,000, but Judge 
Dunne’s prediction that the stock would depreciate in the 
event of his election has been quickly verified. Judge DuNnNrE 
maintains that it would not be necessary for the city to assume 
any additional indebtedness in order to purchase the street-rail- 
ways. An Illinois statute known as the MurLtier law—the 
constitutionality of which, however, has yet to be affirmed— 
provides fcr the purchase of the roads by the issuance of street- 
railway certificates and flotation bonds, but Judge DuNNE has 
pledged himself not to issue any bonds. He believes that the 
banks would be glad to take the certificates which, under the 
statute, would be secured by the credit of the city, by the fares 
paid by passengers, by mortgage on the properties, and, finally, 
by the agreement that, in case there should be a default of in- 
terest for a year, a twenty-year franchise might be given to 
the creditors. In ease the certificates should fail.to be looked 
upon with approval by bankers, Judge DUNNE expects the 
people of Chicago, and particularly the depositors in the sav- 
ings-banks, to buy them, because the securities will pay five per 
cent. instead of three per cent. interest. 

Judge DunNer’s election in Chicago has given an impetus to 
the municipal-ownership movement in New York city and 
elsewhere. It was noticed at the Hrarsr meeting in Cooper 
Union, to which we have above referred, that many New- 
Yorkers who have been conspicuous in the Citizens’ Union 
were on the platform or in the hall, and it is announced on 
good authority that, at the convention of the Citizens’ Union 
to be held on Thursday, April 13, the president of that organi- 
zation, Mr. R. Fuiton Curvine, will declare unqualifiedly in 
favor of municipal ownership. It is well known that Mayor 
McCrietian and Tammany [all have already declared for a 
municipal plant to light the city streets, but have thus far 
declined to endorse the project of supplying gas and electric 
light to private consumers from municipal plants. It would 
not be surprising if, at the next municipal election in New 
York city, the Citizens’ Union and the Hearst Municipal 
Ownership League should unite upon a platform favoring the 
immediate relief of the voters from the exactions of the gas 
and electric lighting companies, but postponing to a later day 
the demand for the municipal ownership of the traction lines. 


An incident which has attracted a great deal of attention, 
and about the significance of which opinions differ, is the 
visit made by Emperor Wituiam IT. to Tangier, in the course 
of which he announced that Germany would pay no attention 
to the international agreement between France, Italy, Spain, 
and Great Britain, all four of them Mediterranean powers, 
by which was delegated to France the tutorial duty of bring- 
ing about such reforms in Morocco as would assure the main- 
tenance of peace and order in the Sheereefian dominions. That 
is to say, France, which is the owner of Algeria, and which, 
for many years, has asserted a protectorate over Tunis, was, 
so far as the other three signatories had authority to do so, 


invested with much the same curatorship functions in Morocco 


as England exercises in Egypt. The text of the agreement 
has not been published, and, although the belief was for some 
time current that the agreement guaranteed forever an open 
door to the commerce of all nations in both Moroeco and 
Egypt, it is now asserted, and not authoritatively denied, that 
the guarantee is limited to thirty years, after which, the infer- 
ence is, that France would be at liberty to annex Morocco, and 
England Egypt. It has been acknowledged in the House of 
Commons that this agreement has not been officially communi- 














































cated to the Berlin government, and M. De.cassr, the French 
Minister tor Foreign Affairs, has made an equivalent admis- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies, although he added that he is 
perfectly willing to give an explanation of the agreement when- 
ever it is asked for. 


The positien taken by Emperor Wituiam at Tangier 
was that, for his part, he should continue to recognize the 
Sultan of Morocco, not as a ward of France, but as a 
wholly independent sovereign, and should insist, not only now, 
but hereafter, on the commercial privileges secured some years 
ago to Germany by a treaty with that ruler. This was tanta- 
mount to saying that, without Germany’s consent, the four 
Mediterranean powers mentioned must not arrogate the right 
of settling definitely the future of either Morocco or Egypt. 
As Germany’s commercial interest in Morocco is really very 
small, shrewd observers have drawn from the Tangier inci- 
dent the deduction that what the Emperor really wants from 
France and England is quid pro quo. Some have thought that 
what the Emperor desires is the immediate completion of the 
railway by which German capitalists have desired to connect 
Constantinople with Bagdad, but which hitherto has encoun- 
tered serious obstruction, generally attributed to British influ- 
ence. Others hold that he has in view a far more precious 
prize, to wit, the incorporation in the German Confederation 
of the kingdom of Holland, which possesses in the East a 
colonial empire only second in respect of wealth and popula- 
tion to England’s own. England and France might, without 
any protest from Berlin, do what they like about Egypt and 
Morocco, provided they would remain impassive spectators 
while Holland was overrun by a German army. The British 
Foreign Oftice would doubtless repudiate such a proposal. It 
is well-nigh certain that the British people would rather fight 
than see Holland annexed to Germany, for they remember 
what formidable neighbors they found the Dutch in the seven- 
teenth century. 


The well-known geologist. Professor N. S. Suaer, of Har- 
vard University, is writing for the International Review an 
interesting series of articles, in which he undertakes to esti- 
mate, in a rough way, how long the earth will be able to sup- 
port the drain upon its resources to which it is subjected by 
modern civilization. Our primitive forefathers took next to 
nothing from the earth. What energy was needed for the arts 
was supplied by man or draught animals, or by windmills and 
water-wheels. During the nineteenth century, on the other 
hand, eivilized man found himself constrained to draw upon 
the solar energies stored up in carbon—that is to say, in coal 
and petroleum. It is caleulated that coal, at the present rate 
of consumption, cannot last beyond three or four hundred 
years, while, in Professor SHALER’s opinion, the available sup- 
ply of petroleum will not outlast the twentieth century. It 
is true that, after the coal and the petroleum are gone, the 
vast peat. deposits and the carbonaceous shales may be drawn 
upon, but these resources also are by no means inexhaustible. 

It used to be supposed that we had a limitless treasure-house 
of energy in the water which is lifted by the solar heat to 
higher land levels, and which, in obedience to the law of gravi- 
tation, and in the form of rivers, flows back to the sea. That 
this source of energy has, in fact, its limitations is evident 
from the fate with which Niagara Falls are threatened. 
The quantity of water in cubie feet which five companies, al- 
ready in operation, are entitled by law to abstract from the 
Niagara River, would lower the volume of the Falls to the 
texture of the Bridal Veil, and it is computed that if the 
Leacerr bill, now pending in the New York Assembly, should 
become a law the Niagara, Lockport, and Ontario Power Com- 
pany would be authorized to draw so much water from the 
Niagara River that there would be no American Falls at all. 
There would simply be an empty, entirely dried bed of dolo- 
mite limestone. There is no doubt. however, that the water- 
power derived from rivers is capable of immense expansion, 
not only in the Western World, but in central Europe, in the 
Seandinavian Peninsula, in Siberia, China, India, and Africa. 
It is probable, also, that the energy stored in the tides will 
eventually be harnessed to machinery; and we are, as yet, only 
on the threshold of exploiting the power derivable from winds. 
As a last. resource, there would remain the extraction of 
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energy from the intermittent sea-waves and from the direct 
reflection of the solar rays. On the whole, Professor SiaLer 
reaches the conclusion that we are likely to secure in one way 
or another all the mechanical power we need until human 
beings shall have multiplied beyond the earth’s ability to feed 
them. 

We are quite of the mind of the Boston Herald that the 
people of this country should pay the travelling expenses of 
the President when he makes sueh a journey as he is making 
now. The Herald learns that in his present excursion the 
President has declined to accept free transportation by the 
railroads. It quotes an announcement from the headquarters 
of the Colorado Midland Railroad that “the only special 
courtesy which will be accepted by the President will be per- 
mission to ride on the engine through Red Rock Cajon.” 
It is preferable that the roads should be paid for the trans- 
portation they give him, however gladly they would send his 
train over their lines, and with the utmost care, without 
charge. But a President’s travelling expenses are necessarily 
heavy. He ecannct travel as private citizens do, but is con- 
strained by circumstances that are obvious to have a special 
train and earry with him a good many companions. To 
have him stay at home for reasons of economy is not ex- 
pedient, for it is good for him to go about as he is now doing, 
and good for our distant fellow citizens, as well as very agree- 
able to them, to see him face to face. But the cost of such 
journeyings should not be a tax on a salary already too small 
for the great place it is attached to. Not only should the 
President’s salary be doubled, but when he travels his ex- 
penses should come out of the public purse. It is part of his 
proper work to inspect from time to time the country of which 
he is the administrative head. There is no more sense in 
having him do it at his ewn cost than in expecting a railroad 
president to pay his fare on an inspection tour on his own 
road. 

Mr. Josepu Hopges Croats is an American asset. All 
Americans who are intelligent enough to know what they 
have got, claim a property in him and value it. It pleases 
them to have his qualities appreciated, and they have been 
highly gratified at the rare compliment paid to him by Eng- 
lish lawyers in electing him a bencher of the Inner Temple. 
It was an extremely pretty attention to pay the departing 
ambassador and has doubtless warmed his heart, for it means 
affection quite as much as professional respect. There was 
only one reason for doing it, and that was that the English 
lawyers wanted to make him particularly happy, and they 
would not have wanted to unless they had come to be par- 
ticularly fond of him. We read that five signers of the 
Declaration of Independence were members of the Inner Tem- 
ple, and that no American has been a member since. The 
members chose Mr. CioatE a bencher—a Master of the Bench; 
one of the governing body of one of the oldest of the Inns 
of Court. It showed how they felt, for there is no more dis- 
tinguished honor that English lawyers can pay to an alien. 
It says, “Come and be one of our professional family and 
sit at our best table!” With apologies for being greedy, we 
wish Mr. Cuoate could bring the Middle Temple back with 
him and deposit it in New York. The Inns of Court, grouped 
beside the roaring Strand in the heart of London, have as- 
sociations and a flavor that nothing in New York can even 
faintly reflect. New York is a city of decent antiquity. It 
is its misfortune that the march of improvement up Man- 
hattan Island is so consumedly destructive. Old buildings 
with a flavor, like the former University Building in Wash- 
ington Square, give up and tumble down, and are carried off, 
for no better reason than that land values have advanced and 
they cannot afford to occupy the ground they stand on. 


Mr. Ernest Towarp Crospy lately talked to the Watt 
Wurman Fellowship in Boston on “ The Immigration Bug- 
bear.” That particular bugbear does not trouble him. He has 
hopeful views about the usefulness of foreigners in mitigating 
the Yankeeness of the Yankee. Ie deprecated prejudice 
against foreigners, pointing out that a man is always at his 
best in his own environment, and is at a disadvantage when 
suddenly introduced into a new one. In their own lands, he 
said, the Hungarians, Sicilians, and Syrians are a fine, stal- 
wart, and hospitable peasantry, with many good qualities that 
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might benefit us. There is room in this country, Mr. Crossy 
thinks, for ten times our present population. The trouble is, 
that we have so monopolized the country’s natural resources 
that there are always many unemployed. The remedy, as he 
sees it, lies not in keeping people out, but “in abolishing 
monopoly and opening the gifts of nature to all.” Mr. Crossy 
takes it hard that we should have set up an apparatus for the 
deportation of immigrants who disbelieve in government. 
“1nder our law,” he said, “if I should invite Count Totsrot 
to visit me, I would be liable to fine and imprisonment.” We 
were not aware that our antianarchist law had in it such a 
possibility as that; but, after all, it would be worth taking some 
chances to have Totstot for one’s guest. 


In the Transcript’s very incomplete report of what Mr. 
Crossy said, there appears no sign that he touched upon the 
real pith of the immigration question. The present practical 
question is not whether we shall exclude immigrants from 
Europe because there are people enough here already. 
The practical question chiefly concerns “assisted immigra- 
tion.” Shall we keep open our doors to any procession which 
the foreign emigration agents and the steamship companies 
can find a profit in driving through them? It is the artificially 
stimulated immigration that gives most concern; the coming 
of hordes of people who had not the means or the energy to 
come of their own initiative, but who are instigated and helped 
to come to the United States by intermediaries who make 
money by moving them. The chief thing that Uncle Sam 
asks of an immigrant is that he shall be able to pull his own 
weight in our national boat. It is no help to the country to 
have the East Side of New York perennially inundated by new 
multitudes of sweat-shop workers, nor will another hundred 
thousand push-cart men really add to the wealth or the strength 
of the country. It is enough to open the gifts of nature to 
those qualified to gather them. To keep out the unfit is a 
national duty. It can be done under our present laws. All 
depends on how they are enforced. When the standard of 
admission at Ellis Island is high, fewer unfit candidates are 
brought there. When it is lowered the immigrant-exporters 
straightway swell their shipments accordingly. 


One of the interesting bills that was pressing last week on 
the attention of the New York Legislature was aimed at the 
flagitious practice of docking horses’ tails. It provides that all 
the horses in the State whose tails have already been docked 
shall be suffered to continue to wear them so, but that they 
shall all be registered, and that no more dock-tailed horses 
shall be suffered to enter the State. There is, doubtless, horse- 
sense enough at Albany to prevent this meddlesome bill from 
becoming a law. The country districts would not be much 
inconvenienced by it, but it would bother the horse-owners of 
the cities enormously. It is a question, however, whether that 
fact would weigh against the bill, or in its favor, with the coun- 
try legislators. In several States the rivalry between the in- 
terests of the cities and the country districts is coming to be 
very sharply defined. Rhode Island and Connecticut, because 
of peculiarities in their constitutions, give political power to 
the country towns to an extent that is out of all proportion 
to their wealth or population. In New York the ease is not 
so bad, but the proposed tax on mortgages, and the stock- 
transfer tax, as well as the Ratvss law, all exemplify the dis- 
position of the rural districts to govern the cities after what- 
ever fashion seems most conducive to the profit of the agri- 
cultural interests and the smaller towns. If this disposition 
is carried far enough it is conceivable that a new issue will be 
developed in State polities, and that the cities will band to- 
gether for mutual self-protection against the country, and 
make a fight for control of the Legislature. This would in- 
volve such an amount of confusion to present party machinery 
and such a degree of disturbance to the plans and habits of 
present party bosses as would be fit to cheer the most de- 
spondent mind. 


Commenting on President Roosrvett’s recent address to the 
Congress of Mothers, Mrs. Linnie Devereux Brake, president 
of the New York City Mothers’ Club, remarks in a letter to the 
Times: - 

The Chief Magistrate recently recommended a differentiation of 
education, so that the girls might be trained to be good mothers. 
It would be interesting to inquire of the heads of the great uni- 
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versities what special courses there are in each curriculum which 
provide for the training of boys to be good fathers. 

There don’t need to be special courses to train boys to be 
good fathers. A good man is very apt to be a pretty good 
father. If the colleges turn out good men they do enough 
towards supplying good fathers. No experience better qualifies 
a man to be a good father of boys than to have been himself a 
boy. To a considerable extent the same thing may be said of 
girls—that good girls usually make good mothers, and that eol- 
leges that turn out good women do enough. But a good mother 
is far more of a specialist than an average good father. She 
must be a judge of health, diet, and clothes, and must watch 
and regulate all the details of the child’s life. Mothering is 
skilled labor; fathering isn’t. If the father is a skilled worker, 
his expertness concerns the things that he does for a living and 
for the support of his family. That skill he acquires by pre- 
liminary training. But the mother-skill of the mother is ap- 
plied directly to the children, and if it is lacking the children 
suffer. A young family, cr even a single baby, in the charge of 
a mother whe does not know the elements of mothering is a 
sight to make the observer groan. There is more sense in the 
Chief Magistrate’s recommendation than Mrs. BLakeE gives 
credit for. 


The English edition of the World’s Work announces with 
enthusiastic interest the arrival in England of the coreless 
apple. It came from Colorado, where Joun F. Srencer, of 
Grand Junction, invented it, as the result of experiments sug- 
gested by the successful production of the seedless orange. It 
is described as a large yellow apple with bright-red cheeks. 
Wasting no valuable inside space on carpels or seeds, it offers 
to the world twenty-five per cent. more of “ usable fleshy peri- 
carp” than the ordinary apple. That means that the whole 
of it is good to eat. The incidents of its growth are very 
interesting. The coreless-apple tree produces no _ petalled 
blossoms, but merely clusters of green leaves which constitute 
a sort of disorganized bud. This green cluster has no fra- 
grance, and “the destructive Codlin moth passes it by, to the 
intense delight of the. grower.” The tree produces stamens 
and a little pollen, but having no petals, and being a late 
variety, it is practically proof against spring frosts. These 
qualities commend it to gardeners who suffer vast losses every 
year from early frosts and from the apple-boring grub of the 
Codlin moth. The permanency of the seedlessness of this apple 
is said to be beyond question, as we can readily believe from 
what we know about the seedless orange. As the result of his 
experiments, Mr. Spencer got five trees which have this talent 
for bearing seedless fruit. From these trees, at present ad- 
vices, he has made 10,000 cuttings which are being trained in 
the way thev should go. The first coreless apples to reach Eng- 
land were sold at auction at a price spoken of as indicating a 
rate of three thousand shillings ($750) a bushel, or $75 apiece. 
One of them was sent to the King. 

An illustrious observer of nature and human life has pointed 
out that there are tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, sermons in stones, and good in everything. The tongue 
in the seedless-apple tree speaks counsel that is especially 
timely. Surely contemplation of this pomological marvel, 
compassed by persevering human wit, may reasonably warrant 
the expectation that an exploit accomplished in gardening may 
in due time be repeated in finance, and that human ingenuity, 
stirred to put forth its skill, will presently produce a life- 
insuranee company without a surplus. The analogy between 
our common apple-tree and our common life-insurance com- 
pany seems curiously e&act. Both have their lovely blossoms, 
subject to frosts. To suppress them would be a loss to beauty, 
but the gain in riddance of moths and destructive boring 
grubs would amply offset that. Seeds in the apple-tree’s fruit 
and large surpluses in insurance companies’ vaults have both 
been considered necessary incidents to healthy reproductive 
life. But if apples can get along without seeds or fragrant 
blooms, and be all the better worth the buyer’s money, who can 
be sure that the insurance companies, taught to live and thrive 
without their surpluses, may not, at some loss of alluring 
charm, contrive such economies in the matter of odor and 
display, as shall not only make them safer against mischance, 
but shall enable them to vield to their policy-holders con- 
siderably more of the “usable fleshy pericarp” which is the 
one thing that policy-holders want. 


















































How Senator Newlands Would Solve the 
Railway Problem 


THERE is no doubt that the problem of the hour is concerned 
with railway transportation, With three proposed solutions of 
the problem we are all of us familiar. Financiers and railroad 
operators, whom President RoosEveLt, at Austin, Texas, described 
as the great men whose special industrial capacity. enables them 
to handle railroads so as to be at once of profit to themselves and 
of advantage to the rest of the community, believe that the regu- 
lation of railway rates should be left where it is now—that is to 
say, in the hands of the practical and experienced persons who 
have brought the transportation system of the United States to 
its present state of efliciency. Nevertheless, President ROOSEVELT 
and a very large majority of the House of Representatives have 
declared their conviction that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be empowered to revise rates when any complaint seems 
to the commission to be well founded, the revisien, however, to 
be subject to review by a newly created court of transportation. 
A third proposal is that the Federal government shall own and 
operate all railways transacting interstate commerce. The ob- 
jections to each of these three suggested solutions will be found 
stated in the April number of the North American Review by 
Mr. F. G. NewLanps, a United States Senator from Nevada, who, 
for his part, would solve the problem in a fourth and different 
way. Senator NEWLANDS does not concur with the existing rail- 
road operators in thinking that nothing at all ought to be done 
by the Federal government. He reminds us that the power to 
fix rates of transportation amounts in practice to the power of 
affecting the cost of everything that enters into common con- 
sumption, and thus, to a large extent, of regulating the standard 
of living for our people. He submits that a power so tremendous 
cannot with safety be left unrestricted in private hands. As to 
the method of dealing with the question which is favored by 
President RoosEveLtr and by an everwhelming majority of the 
House of Representatives—a method involving a delegation of the 
power of revising rates to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to a new court of transportation—Senator NEWLANDS is in- 
clined to think that it would prove a disappointment. He points 
out that this proposed solution of the problem makes no_pro- 
vision for the valuation of railway property, and does not essay 
to indicate what would constitute a reasonable rate of interest 
on the money invested. It does not so much as touch the evil 
of over-capitalization, nor does it even aim at an abatement of the 
tendency to aim at political control, which has come to be an un- 
avoidable incident of the growth of corporate power. Inasmuch, 
moreover, as the solution of the problem favored by Mr. RooseE- 
VELT and the House of Representatives would leave the power of 
taxation to forty-five States and thousands of local political sub- 
divisions, no uniform or permanent system of taxation would be 
attainable in the case of railway properties. As for the third 
suggestion, namely, that the Federal government should acquire 
and operate railways, it is true that the people of Chicago have 
already voted to adopt it. so far as municipal street-railways are 
concerned, but Senator NEWLANDS is doubtless right in opining 
that the country, as a whole, is not vet ready to sanction the 
principle of government ownership. He does not deny that the argu- 
ment on behalf of such ownership is simple and plausible. Its 
advocates remind us that the Post-office Department is already 
engaged in a transportation function, which is conducted to the 
entire satisfaction of the people. This function already involves 
expenditure equal to about one-seventh of the operating expenses 
of all the railroads in the United States. An enlargement of the 
operations of the Post-office Department could be secured by or- 
ganizing within it a division of transportation, at the head of 
which might be placed a capable man, trained and experienced in 
railroading. As for the mode of acquiring railway property, it 
is pointed out that, by statute, a suit for condemnation against 
all interstate railroads might be authorized, and that thereby the 
Federal government might enter into immediate possession of 
them: retaining, if it chose, the present force of employees and 
officials, only such of the latter being eliminated as might be un- 
necessary under unified conditions. As for the amount of the 
purchase money, the condemnation might be made to cover sim- 
ply the actual interest of the stockholders, the market value of 
which is now about $4,000,000,000. The existing bonds, the mar- 
ket value of which is about $6.000,000.000, might be left as liens 
upon the property, and retired as they should mature, government 
bonds bearing interest at two and a half per cent. being substi- 
tuted. The stock, by the way, might be paid for by an immediate 
issue of government bonds at the rate of interest just named. It 
is further contended that, out of the net income of the United 
States railroads, the Federal government, after paying interest 
and reserving the sum needed for repairs, betterments, and ex- 
tensions, would be able to provide a sinking-fund which, in less 
than fifty years, would extinguish the entire debt, and leave the 
operating expense alone as a charge upon the commerce of the 
country, <A serious and, thus far, in the minds of the majority 
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of our citizens, a fatal objection, to government ownership and 
operation of railroads, is the fact that the innovation would place 
1,300,000 employees under political patronage, and render it diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to drive from power the political party con- 
trolling such a tremendous lever of influence, however desirable a 
change of administration might be. 

The solution of the problem of railway transportation which 
Senator NEWLANDS advocates would, in his judgment, give the 
nation nearly all the benefits of government ownership, and sub- 
ject it to none of the dangers. It would abolish the evils arising 


from unrestricted monopoly, prevent the entrance of over a 


million employees into the category of those affected by political 
patronage, eliminate the actual and increasing interference of rail- 
way corporations with American politics, and assure to the trans- 
portation service the retention of the initiative, enterprise, and 
administrative capacity of the able men whose genius has evolved 
our present magnificent system of transportation out of the crude 
conditions which prevailed a generation ago. How would Mr. 
NEWLANDS carry out the purpose? In the first place, he would 
require all railroads engaged in interstate commerce to be _ in- 
corporated under international law, in accordance with certain 
stipulations, not only permitting, but favoring, the consolidation 
of railroads. He would have a valuation of all such railroads 
made by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and he would pro- 
vide by a Federal statute that capitalization should not exceed 
such valuation. He would authorize the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to revise all rates, but with the proviso that such rates 
must yield an annual return of not less than four per cent. per. 
annum on the valuation. He would exempt railroad property, in- 
cluding stocks and bonds, from all taxes, except a tax on gross 
receipts, such tax to begin at three per cent., and to increase at 
the rate of one-fifth of one per cent. a year until it should reach 
the maximum of five per cent. This tax he would have collected 
by the Federal government, but afterward distributed among the 
States and Territories on some equitable basis. He would have 
Congress create a pension fund for railroad employees disqualified, 
through either injury or age, for active service, by setting aside 
in the Treasury a percentage of the gross receipts of railroads. 
He would provide, lastly, for the arbitration of all disputes between 
railroad corporations and their employees, as to compensation, 
hours of labor, and protection to life and limb. 

It+is because he believes the steady drift toward consolidation 
to be the outcome of economic forces which cannot be controlled or 
appreciably impeded by legislation, that Senator NEWLANDS would 
require all railroads engaged in interstate commerce to incorporate 
under a national law, and thus level every barrier in the way of 
complete consolidation. He holds that the power of the Federal 
government to create such corporations cannot be questioned, and 
he reminds us that it was exercised in the cases of the Union 
Pacifie and Northern Pacifie companies. He submits that the con- 
stitutional powers of the Federal government relating to post 
roads, military defence, and the regulation of interstate com- 
merce involve the creation of all the instrumentalities needed to 
carry out all such powers. 

We have seen that Mr. NEWLANDS would endeavor to abate, in a 
certain measure, the effect of past capitalization, so far as the 
present generation of citizens is concerned, by paying for the stock 
of existing railroads in bonds paying only two and a half per 
cent. a year, and by taking up the existing bonds, as they should 
fall due, with government bonds bearing the same relatively low 
rate of interest. By providing, at the same time, a sinking-fund, he 
would aim to relieve a subsequent generation of citizens from the 
incubus of past over-capitalization. As the population of the 
country grows, however, extensions of the existing lines in vari- 
ous directions would be required. Might not such extensions and 
additions afford a pretext for future over-capitalization? Precau- 
tions might be taken against it by a statutory provision that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should approve the amount of 
stocks and bonds to be issued for the purchase of connecting or 
intersecting lines, for the betterment of existing roads, and for the 
construction of new roads. Mr. NEWLANDS suggests a rigorous 
statutory requirement to the effect that these securities should not 
exceed the value of the property acquired or the actual cost of the 
new work constructed. In this way he believes that future over- 
capitalization could be effectually averted. To the objection that 
both political parties might oppose his plan of national incorpora- 
tion on the ground that it would favor centralization of power, 
Mr. New anps replies that the Republican party. strongly nation- 
alist as it is already, could not consistently take such an attitude, 
while the Democratic party should not.. Though himself a Demo- 
crat, he holds that it is quite as Democratic to insist upon the full 
exercise of powers plainly given by the Constitution to the Fed- 
eral government as it is to insist on the reserved rights of the 
States. 

One of the strongest arguments in favor of the Nevada Sen- 
ator’s solution of the railway problem has to do with the sim- 
plification of taxation. At present railroads are taxed under 
forty-five different fiscal systems, embodied in the laws of as many 
States. In some States railroads are taxed upon gross receipts; 
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in others, upon a valuation of track and of real and personal 
property; in other States the franchises are taxed; in some States, 
too, there is a movement toward assessing railroads on the market 
value of the stocks and bonds issued, on the ground that taxes 
should be based upon the same method of appraisement as that 
which is adopted for the collection of taxes on real estate. The 
laws of many States also permit taxation of bonds and stocks in 
the hands of their holders, which, of course, is tantamount to 
double taxation. Then, again, there is no uniformity, no as- 
surance of permanency. Thousands of local officials, each, perhaps, 
with views of his own, are engaged in making the valuation and 
fixing the tax-rate. Yet it is obvious that, since the amount of 
taxes to be paid is one of the factors to be considered in de- 
termining the net earnings of a railway property, there can be no 
scientific basis for fixing dividends, so long as the crude and 
chaotic system of State taxation prevails. 

What Senator NewLANDS would do is this: he would exempt all 
railroad property, including bonds and stocks, from all taxation, 
except a tax on gross receipts, which tax should be collected by 
the national authorities, and subsequently distributed among the 
States in proportion to mileage or volume of business. It is pointed 
out that, under this method, stockholders and bondholders would 
he relieved of the double taxation of which they sometimes have 
reason to complain, and absolute uniformity would be secured in 
railroad taxation throughout the land. Recalling the fact that the 
total taxes levied on all the railroads of the United States during 
the past year amounted to about $58,000,000, a sum equivalent 
to about three per cent. of their gross receipts, Mr. NEWLANDS 
would take this as a starting-point, but provide that taxes should 
be gradually increased at the rate of one-fifth of one per cent. 
per annum until they should reach a maximum of five per cent. 
on the gross receipts. With the .present earnings, such a_ tax 
would yield about $80,000,000 per annum, but we need not say 
that earnings are rapidly increasing. The Nevada Senator holds 
that the States, on their part, should not object to such an arrange- 
ment, since they would receive from the first all of the revenue 
they now enjoy from railroad taxation, and would be spared the 
expense of collecting it. Ultimately, moreover, they would re- 
ceive much more than their present income from this source. 

To the question whether Congress has, under the Constitution, 
power to exempt national railroads from taxation by the States, 
Mr. NEWLANDS is inclined to reply in the affirmative. For this 
reason: Under a national incorporation act, the railroads would 
be instrumentalities of the Federal government, employed for the 
purpose of carrying out its constitutional function of regulating 
interstate commerce. As such instrumentalities, they should be 
exempted, he maintains, by Federal statute from all State and 
local taxation, because * the power to tax is the power to destroy,” 
and the nation cannot permit the destruction or impairment of its 
chosen instrumentalities. Mr. NEWLANDS goes on to argue that 
what is true of railroad taxation is true also of railroad rate- 
making. He would exempt all railroads transacting interstate com- 
merce from State regulation as to local rates. Undoubtedly, it 
would be confusing to have a national commission and_ forty- 
five different State commissions acting at the same time in 
judgment upon the same subject. In the interest, therefore, of 
simplicity, convenience, and certainty, it is pronounced desirable 
that there should be but one rate-regulating power, as there should 
be but one taxing power. Is an arrogation of a monopoly of such 
rate-regulating power by Congress authorized’ by the Constitu- 
tion? Mr. NEWLANDS answers in the affirmative, on the ground 
that the power to fix rates, like the power to tax, involves the 
power to destroy. If, however, it should not be deemed expedient 
for the Federal government to undertake to monopolize the rate- 
regulating power, he opines that some mode of amicable coopera- 
tion between the Interstate Commerce Commission and the State 
commissions could be hit upon which would increase materially 
the certainty of the calculations. 

As to one point made by Senator NEWLANDS there will be no 
dispute. If taxes were fixed, and dividends were fixed, and peace 
were permanently assured to the railroad industry, it is plain 
enough that railroads would go out of politics. If railroads are 
in politics to-day it is because their vast property, amounting 
in the aggregate to more than $10,000,000,000, finds itself between 
the upper and the nether millstone, to wit, the upper millstone 
of the rate-regulating power and the nether millstone of the 
taxing power. Between the two, save for the protection afforded 
by the courts, the properties of railways could be ground to powder. 
Mr. NEWLANDS is indisputably right when he says that railroads 
are forced to go into politics by the existing uncertainty and in- 
security of their situation. As things are, they feel themselves 
compelled to take part in the election of every official whose duty 
is likely to trench in any degree upon the taxing and rate-regu- 
lating powers. Doing everything systematically, as railway cor- 
porations are trained to do, their participation in politics means 
the organization of a machine in every State of the Union, and, 
since they instinctively pursue the lines of least resistance, they 
are often impelled to alliance with the corrupt element in a given 
community. It is obvious that such an alliance is not only ex- 
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pensive for the railroads, but a grave menace to the healthful 
working of the institutions of the republic. 

In a word, Senator NEWLANDS, like most other careful observers 
of the economic situation, is convinced that railroad monopoly is 
the outcome of social evolution, and that it has come to stay. 
He would, therefore, have it no longer outlawed, but frankly 
recognized, welcomed, and made legal. To that end, inasmuch as 
the acceptance of national ownership seems far distant in this 
country, he would compel all railroads transacting an interstate 
business to ceek incorporation from the Federal government. 





The Easter Hope 


Tnovcnts of the life beyond are so inseparably wrapped up 
with the conception of a judgment day, when justice shall be 
meted out to mankind by an all-wise and all-good Judge, that 
it is interesting to approach the theme of immortality from the 
standpoint of a great human judge, to see what he may have to 
say upon the subject. Justice Davin J. Brewer, of the United 
States Supreme Court, has recently lectured in the city of Boston 
on the “ Religion of a Jurist.” After forty years on the bench, 
during which time he has passed upon some of the most important 
issues of his time, political and industrial, and after a long and 
sympathetic study of human character and destiny as light has 
been shed upon it by the litigation of men, Justice BREWER has 
come to the conclusion that, for him at least, the unanswerable 
argument for immortality, apart fronr revelation, is the fact that 
absolute justice cannot be done in this world, and that there- 
fore another state of existence is called for in which justice may 
be done. What the finite judge cannot accomplish here, an 
omniscient Judge will determine and an omnipotent Creator and 
Executive will bring to pass there. 

Thus does a judge approach the problem from the standpoint 
of justice, and much the same view does one take of it who comes 
to it solely from the standpoint of earth’s sorrow and_ inex- 
plicable tragedies, which demand, as Worpswortn said after the 
drowning of his brother Jonny, another stage of existence to make 
them understood. With a very considerable number of men. to- 
day the faith in immortality rests, to a very large extent. 
on the revelations of a religious teacher like Buddha or Jesus; but 
as the religious argument loses its force, the philosophical argu- 
ment increases in power with some men. They are prone to say 
with Professor Roycr, of Harvard, that since the highest end of 
man’s creation was the establishment and perfection of his per- 
sonality, and inasmuch as the wisest and best of men have to 
admit their imperfect character while here on earth, and their 
shortcomings in the light of their own ideals, therefore it follows, 
as a matter of course, that yet another and even other stages of 
existence are before us. 

There are those who claim that not only among the “ in- 
tellectuals * of Europe and America, but among the plain people, in- 
terest and belief in immortality are waning, and that fact is one of 
the causes of the present lowered ethical tone of the community. 
It is true, we think, that men do not speculate as much about 
the future as they once did, and that they do not describe it 
either in prose or poetry or conversation as they used to. It 
certainly is true that it is not preached about as it used to be, 
either as respects heaven or hell. How much this is due to abso- 
lute indifference and how much to increasing disinclination among 
men, as education and refinement inerease, to speak of their inner 
religious life to others, it would be difficult to say. If it were 
true that men were ceasing to think about these themes, then it 
might follow, as FirzJAMES SvrerveNns said it would, that “ all 
the existing conceptions of morality will have to be changed, all 
social tendencies will be weakened. Merely personal inclinations 
will be greatly strengthened. .Men who say, ‘to-morrow we die,’ 
will add, ‘let us eat and drink,’ ete.” Mr. Howes touches on 
this aspect of the matter in the Editor’s Easy Chair in the April 
HArPER’s MAGAZINE, and says very truly that a generation bred 
in the belief in immortality may “lose its faith and yet keep 
on in the strait and narrow path by the impulse given it; but the 
generation which follows, and which has no impulse of the kind 
from the past, will falter and fall out of the way. ... If a man 
does not believe himself destined to a life beyond this, why should 
he vex himself here as to the effect of his actions?” 

For many the best argument for immortality is that of Horace 
BUSHNELL, who said, “ The faith in immortality depends upon a 
sense of it begotten, not on an argumént for it concluded.” Some 
men know they are to live forever, because they say they have the 
inward assurance. This is not given to every man, or to the 
average man. He wants evidence of a concrete case, supported by 
testimony past or present. To such a one the New Testament is 
the best source of information, and looking back to its record and 
forward to what may come through the investigations of the So- 
ciety of Psychical Research, he goes on his honest way, living as 
best he may, confident that he will know more some day, and that 
the mystery and uncertitude of the present are some day to give 
way to the confidence born of certain fact. 
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Easter-Sunday Crowds on lower Riverside Drive, New York 





New York’s Easter Parade 
By E. S. Martin 


T is a tradition in New York that on Easter Sunday the 

best-looking and best-dressed folks in town walk up the 

Fifth Avenue on their way home from chureh. The tradi- 

tion is old. I suppose it began down at the Battery some 

time after the early Dutch settlers established themselves 
there. There was no Fifth Avenue then, but the tradition adapted 
itself to that, and I dare say the Easter procession had the blue 
waters of the Bay for one side of its setting. When Trinity Church 
became the leading religious edifice of the town, the procession 
must have formed on Broadway, going higher up to St. Paul's 
in the post - Revolutionary days when General Washington wor- 
shipped there. Along Broadway it must have worked its way 
up-town, recruited from St. John’s on the west, and St. Mark’s 
and St. George’s on the east, and from all the other churches. When 
Grace Church was built, that must promptly have become one 
of its leading stations, and | suppose that in the fifties and sixties, 
when Washington Square had its strongest hold on fashion, and 
Brown, that great sexton, was still with us, that whoever saw 
Grace Church let out on an Easter noonday got as complete a 
notion of the spring modes, and of how the prettiest women in 
New York looked in new hats and dresses, as he was qualified to 
entertain. There or thereabouts began Fifth Avenue’s association 
with the tradition. This discourse is not historical, and I don’t 
know whether, when Stuyvesant Square was a seat of fashion and 


the Astors lived in Lafayette Place, the procession followed Broad- 
way up through Union Square, or what turn it took, but there 
must have come years—a good many years—when it appeared in 
its strongest force on lower Fifth Avenue between Washington 
and Madison squares. Indeed, there must be a fairly strong Easter 
parade down there to this day, for most of the churches that 
ever were there are there still, and are still strong churches. But 
nowadays the show is densest a mile or two up the street. 

The truth is that the tradition has pretty well wrecked the 
show. On upper Fifth Avenue it is somewhat too dense now 
either for beauty or comfort. Such a vast number of people come 
on Easter to see the Fifth Avenue churchgoers walk home from 
church that the Avenue, in the fifties, begins at noon to look 
and feel too much like Park Row at five o’clock, when the Brook- 
lynites begin to feel for the Bridge entrance. When the audience 
flocks onto the stage in such masses as to impede the actors, it 
is bound to mar the performance, and something like that has 
happened to the Fifth Avenue Easter parade. The obstreperous 
population of Manhattan, plain people and pretty, pious people and 
folks quite as disinterested about piety as about raiment, gravi- 
tating out of its enormous superabundance towards a much-her- 
alded free spectacle, have captured the Avenue and swamped the 
show. 

So, at least, it seemed to me the last time I saw Fifth Avenue 
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on Easter. There were people, much more than aplenty, one solid 
mass of them moving up, another solid mass moving down. They 
shared the sidewalk decorously. Ethnically and sociologically (if 
that means anything), they were interesting to watch, but the 
big trudging mass of them did not contribute much to make you 
feel either that spring had come or that the Lord had risen. So 
I guess the Easter parade on Fifth Avenue properly belongs, like 
the Patriarchs’ dances, to a New York that was, but-is not, and 
that, like all social institutions whose environment has outgrown 
them, it is bound to break up into smaller pieces and be scattered. 
The Patriarchs were sufficiently organized to know when they 
were dead, and to disband. ‘The Easter parade, being a purely 
impulsive movement, may flutter on like a decapitated hen Jong 
after it has lost the wit to make an edifying appearance. If, then, 
you find your heart insufficiently rejoiced by New York’s tradi- 
tional Easter parade as it is, and suspect that it has lost charms 
that once made it attractive, be advised to look elsewhere than on 
the Fifth Avenue for what is gone. : 

For New York seldom meets with an absolute loss. Its changes, 
which are swift and constant, are all changes, not of diminution, 
but of growth. Nothing dwindles. Everything swells and multi- 
plies, until finally some things lose cohesion and quality and dis- 
integrate. Once New York had an organized society. Now it is 
a congeries of more or less related and implicated circles of ac- 
quaintance. The elements of what used to be the Easter parade 
are still existent somewhere. The pious and the decorative people 
of past generations have plenty of descendants here, and there 
have been a vast number of accessions to their group. Wherever a 
church lets out, and the Easter congregation disperses, east, west, 
north, and south, there is an Easter aspect about them, and all 
the churches discharging their worshippers in the course of an 
hour diffuse that aspect broadcast over the town. There will not 
be long to wait before the new cathedral of St. John will be an 
important point from which Easter brightness will radiate, and 
the beautiful promenade along the Riverside Drive will surely ap- 
peal—perhaps it does already—to the Easter worshippers on their 
way home from church. 

There are devoutly minded people who are out of sympathy with 
the outward adornment with which Easter is so closely asso- 
ciated in the secular imagination. If you think of it merely, or 
chiefly, as a day on which smart people show their new clothes, that 
is, of course, a pretty meagre conception of it. But besides being 
the anniversary of the Resurrection—a festival designed to quicken 
in the hearts of Christians the hope of immortality—it is the 
festival of spring, and heir to the old pagan sentiment that re- 
joiced in the quickening of nature, in the new lambs beside their 
dams, in the awakening of the flowers, the spread of verdure on 
the fields and hills, the rehabilitation of an awakened earth, newly 
garbed after its winter sleep. I have known women to say that 
they avoided springing new frocks on an admiring world on Easter 
Sunday because they did not wish to intrude so trivial a thing as 
millinery upon a religious festival of such deep significance. That 
is certainly a feeling to be respected, and yet while personal 
adornment may be overdone, and too much concern about clothes 
may distract minds from spiritual things, it seems to me that if 
one gets the right point of view, all the outward tokens of Easter 
are harmonious with the inner spiritual meanings cf it. There is 
a great outpouring of flowers on that day. The churches are filled 
with them, the worshippers wear them, friends send them to one 
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another, one sees them in the streets and in the windows of dwell- 
ings. Every one who feels the Easter spirit and can lay hands 
on a flower keeps the flower in sight in evidence of sympathy with 
the prevailing sentivaent. But as flowers adorn the earth, so 
do pretty clothes adorn the dwellers upon it, and if the flowers 
bloom for the glory of their Maker, so may bloom the clothes too. 
Does the sight of a charming woman in pretty, new clothes make 
any one less appreciative of the goodness of God in fashioning 
earth as He did, and gearing to it the sort of human life His wis- 
dom has provided? I know of at least one observer on whom 
such a sight has never any such effect, but quite the contrary one. 
There are better uses for Easter money than to spend it for a 
Paris hat, but if the Paris hat is coming anyway, and without 
prejudice to other expenditures, there is nothing that I know of 
about Easter that demands that such a hat should be kept in its 
bandbox on that day, provided the weather invites it to come 
out. The adornment of God’s footstool is a work not to be slighted 
nor contemptuously regarded, nor left more than need be to the 
flowers and birds and butterflies. They also serve who help, ac- 
cording to their powers and lights, to make earth look a little 
more like the earth it ought to be. 

Put it down, then, as one characteristic of Easter that it is a 
festival that is sympathetic with the outward manifestations of 
beauty. The bird breaks out of the shell with the best feathers 
on that it can arrange for, and immediately goes about growing 
brighter ones. The plant peeping out of the ground straightway 
turns to the sun for color; the butterfly bursts from the cocoon 
with the dyes already deepening in its wings. In what guise 
the soul leaves the body our human vision cannot tell us, but our 
instinctive thought about it is that the fit soul goes radiant in its 
flitting. That it goes—that something definitely goes when life 
leaves the body, and that it goes somewhere and there remains still 
definite and individual—that is the great hope that it is the most 
important office of Easter to keep alive. It is extremely important 
to humanity that that hope should live and grow. It is bound to 
live, because it is instinctive. It is born in us, and if we give it 
a fair chance it does not die out of us. Science does not touch it: 
cannot touch it. If it is impossible to prove by material means, 
so it is impossible to disprove by material means. It never will 
die in a test tube. It laughs at chemistry, and when philosophy 
denies it, it smiles and does not take the pains to answer back. 
No man is so learned or so wise that his opinion against it car- 
ries conviction, and the rounder his learning and the deeper and sim- 
pler his wisdom, the less willing he is himself to spare that hope, 
and the less convinced that there is any conclusive reason why he 
should spare it. Knowledge does not weaken the hope of immor- 
tality. What does weaken it in individuals is such a manner of 
life as tends to quench the spiritual nature. A gross life that turns 
to base pleasures and gratifications may stifle that hope; a life 
intensely devoted to material aims may leave it to fade gradually 
away from lack of nourishment. Love is its strong ally: unself- 
ishness, devotion to duty, righteousness are meat and drink to it. 

And of its value—its subtle but important influence on human 
character and conduct —there cannot be question. It is a mat- 
ter of faith, and so intertwined with other matters of faith that 
they all practically hang together. Theoretically, one may believe 
in God the Creator and Father without believing in the possibility 
of immortality. Practically, whose faith is equal to either one of 
these beliefs believes also in the other. 
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CHICAGO, April 5, 1905. 
HICAGO, which is given to doing unusual things, has 
elected a Mayor on a platform having for its chief issue 
municipal ownership. ‘The circumstances which brought 
about the nomination and election of Judge Edward F. 
Dunne are somewhat peculiar. As is well known, Carter 
H. Harrison has been Mayor ef Chicago for four terms of two 
years each, having been elected successively in face of Democratic 
defections caused by local and national issues in the party. Sev- 
eral of his Republican opponents have been weak men_ politically. 
The first, Judge Sears, ran third in the race, John M. Harlan, the 
present nominee, at that time running as an independent candi- 
date, and polling the second largest vote. Judge Carter, the sec- 
ond Republican, was snowed under beyond hope cf digging out. 
Judge Hanecy suffered a worse defeat, and Graeme Stewart, a 
business man, did better than any of his predecessors. All this 
time Harrison, by hook and crook, by shifting, trimming, and 
straddling, managed to avoid cleverly the splits caused by the 
natronal issues, and kept his political machine fairly well in hand. 
The Republicans, wholly in the clutch of their machine, were at 
the mercy of that organization, and it has been charged that 
Congressman Lorimer really had an arrangement to put up straw 
candidates for Harrison to knock down, in exchange for a free 
hand in the county elections, which nearly always went Republican. 
But finally a time came when Harrison could trim no longer. 
He has always made a great point on the traction question, and 
his rallying-cry has been “ The streets belong to the people.” He 
was always, according to himself, in the attitude of defending 
the people from the grasping corporatiens which were trying to 
seize the streets for traction purposes. There is no doubt that Chi- 
eago has had a miserable street-car service for many years. There 
has been a continual dispute between the city and the companics 
as to the length of time which the franchises had to run. In ad- 
dition to this, the Union Traction Company went into the hands 
of the Federal courts and a receiver, and then followed a most 
complicated lot of litigation between the various underlying com- 
panies, which had been consolidated, and the receivers. Harri- 
son had many times threatened to take away the franchises of the 
companies and institute municipal ownership. He even went so 
far as to outline a plan for this and to specify the lines with 
which to begin the experiment. But when the time approached 
for the city campaign he, as usual, backed water, and the radical 
element of the party, which had been rapidly approaching certain 
socialistic ideas with open arms, rushed forward into the breach, 
and openly advocated municipal ownership with immediate pos- 
session. For-a time Harrison was a tentative candidate, but he 
soon saw that the radicals had possession of his old machine, and 
after throwing a little cold water on his former theories, held 
aloof and let the other faction have its way. The Democratic 
platform which was adopted, and on which Judge Dunne agreed 
to run, declared in substance: 
That on the election of our candidate all negotiations leading to 
a renewal of the street-car franchises will at once be broken off, 
and an attempt made at the purchase of the street-car property 
by amicable agreement. On the failure of such attempt there shall 
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be instituted a condemnation suit to cover both the tangible prop- 
erty of the street-car companies and all unexpired franchises, and 
another testing the validity of the Mueller bill certificates. 

This, in short, is the issue upon which Judge Dunne made his 
fight. The Mueller bill certificates are authorized by legislative 
act to permit their issuance for the purpose of enabling cities of 
a certain class to purchase street-car properties for public owner- 
ship. The validity of the law has never heen tested, but many 
prominent attorneys believe that the law will stand. Mr. Harlan 
Icbbied for the passage of the act, and he believes that it will 
stand the test of the courts. This is one argument which has been 
thrown in his face when, under his new light, he has said that 
public ownership was a dream, or words to that effect. 

The unanimous adoption of this platform and the nomination 
of Dunne of course drew to the Democratic standard thousands 
of cranks of every description. Every man with an ism or a dream 
went over to the Dunne following, and this tended to make even 
some of his radical supporters stop and think. The gang politician 
saw in the popular cry an unlimited chance for graft when the 
city should take charge of ihe street-car lines. The conservative 
supporter of Harlan could not but wish that he had had, as a 
leader, some one who had not even a taint of this socialistic evil 
in his blood, for there was evidence all through Mr. Harlan’s 
speeches that he teo was willing to trim a little, and was not en- 
tirely ready to give up his former popular opinions. 

Mr. Harlan, who has been an alderman, and a Republican all his 
life, is a son of Justice Harlan, of the United States Supreme 
Court. He has always taken an active interest in politics, and his 
stand on the traction question ence was almost what Dunne’s now 
is. In fact, when he angered his party so by running as an inde- 
pendent candidate in 1897 he had the support of 70,000 Repub- 
Heans and independents, who believed that he should be elected 
quite as much as an advecate of that issue as a rebuke to the 
party machine. His support of Republican candidates for the 
Mayoralty since that time has always becn-leoked upen as luke- 
warm, and his nomination this year was so unanimous that it was 
generally conceded that the machine connived at it in order to 
slaughter him once for all and retire him forever from the field. 
3ut when the nomination came to him, it turned out that his views 
had changed, and that much that was radical in him before had 
disappeared. This, while attracting many conservatives who had 
looked on him with suspicion before, drove away quite as many 
votes of those who still believed that something radical was neces- 
sary in the traction question. His platform on this point was far 
from satisfactory to many, and it was often remarked that he was 
running on the wrong ticket. 

The campaign was a strenuous one, both men making many 
speeches every night. Personalities were indulged in, and the two 
newspapers which supported Dunne charged Harlan with being 
the willing tool of Eastern financiers. Ridiculous as this charge 
was, the appeal to class prejudice was widely spread, and the 
minds of the unthinking were inflamed by demagogic editorial arti- 
cles and coarse cartoons. 

Chicago has long been a stronghoid of socialism. It rolled up a 

(Continucd on page 583.) 
































Judge Edward F. Dunne, Mayor-elect of Chicago 


John Maynard Harlan, the defeated Candidate 


The two leading Candidates for Mayor at the recent Chicago Election 
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Port Arthur as it looks To-day—the Ruins of a Building destroyed during the Japanese Bombardment 


























Russian Prisoners held by the Japanese at Matsuyama, Japan 


" PHOTOGRAPHS SHOWING SCENES OF DESTRUCTION AT 
: PORT ARTHUR AND RUSSIAN PRISONERS CAP- 
TURED BY THE JAPANESE 


The most recent news from Manchuria, at the time of writing, tells of the beginning of an offensive movement on the part of 
the Russians south of Tawo, on the Fengwan Road, on April 3, and an attack on the Japanese advanced position north of 
Kaiyuan on the following day. The Japanese are reported to have resisted the assault, with slight casualties. The upper 
photograph shows a scene of destruction in Port Arthur, with the ruins of one of the buildings destroyed during the Jap- 
anese bombardment. The photograph at the bottom of the page shows some of the Russians taken prisoners by the Japanese, 
and held at Matsuyama, Japan 
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the United States Postal Service 


By ‘Charles C. Johnson 





HAT promises to be 
the most important 
and far - reaching 
revolution of method 
known to any di- 

vision of the government of the 
United States is taking place in 
the Post - oflice Department. It 
consists of adjusting the conduct 
of the post-oflices of the nation 
to the ordinary methods of busi- 
ness. There is no attempt to 
divorce the post-office from poli- 
tics in the highest sense of the 
term. The change lies in the de- 
mand for a new qualification for 
continuance in any post - office 
position—efficiency. 

Hitherto, if the political record 
of an employee has pleased, his 
prospects have been bright. Ef- 
ficiency was very good, so far as 
it went, but not necessary, as re- 
gards the work of the post-office. 
Political efficiency, however, was 
imperative. Once within the 
civil - service portal, politics be- 
came the guiding star of the ap- 
pointee who possessed a sense of 
the fitness of things. 

As a result of the investigation 
of postal matters which has re- 
cently landed three men in the 
penitentiary and still threatens 
others, it was decided by the ad- 
ministration that a radical 
change of method as regards post- 








istration of the post - offices 
throughout the country would be 
a convincing argument to the 
public that his  ante-election 
promise of reform in postal af- 
fairs was not idle. 

For months, Robert J. Wynne, 
the retiring Postmaster-General, 
has been carrying out this policy, 
which will be even more vigor- 
ously continued by his successor, 
George B. Cortelyou. The first 
move made in the _ post - office 
campaign was to sift conditions 
in the larger offices of the United 
States. The basis of conduct of 
every office investigated was 
found the same: politics first; 
publie interests second. 

Then came the determination 
to reverse these conditions. The 
process is not spectacular. As 
fast as possible efficient men are 
replacing the inefficient. Here- 
after every man who is consid- 
ered for a postmastership will be 
required to show that he is fit 
for the position from a business 
standpoint; ‘to give ample as- 
surance that efficiency will come 
first with him in the conduct of 
the office. 

No influence will be strong 
enough to help the inferior man, 
either to a postmastership or to 
a place of lesser importance in 
the service. For the first time 








office employees was imperative. 
Among the reasons were: 


First. President Roosevelt’s William R. 
Recently appointed Postmaster of New York 


knowledge that the conduct of 
postal affairs had become purely 
political; that except in rare instances the interests of the public 
were not being considered in any appreciable degree. 

Second. Ample proof that the Post-office Department and its 
connections were being used as a means for the operation and 
maintenance of a party machine controlled by the older _poli- 
ticians—the “ war-horses.” ‘These men were found to be unalterably 
opposed to any progress or service improvement the greater benefit 
of which was not received by them and their adherents. It is held 
that the men who led the effort to save August Machen, now in 
the West Virginia penitentiary, and George W. Beavers, still on 
the anxious seat, gave clear evidence of the real situation. 

Third. The belief of the President that a genuine business admin- 


in the history of the Post-office 
Department it has been decidedly 
intimated to postmasters in the 
larger cities that men of proved 
; efficiency and long service, pre- 
viously kept in the background because of lack of political influ- 
ence, must hereafter be considered when executive positions become 
vacant. It is clearly understood that the postmaster who fails to 
observe these requirements will find it advisable to resign. 

The New York city post-office has been the target of constant and 
virulent criticism. Superficial investigation gave interesting re- 
sults. Careful inquiry showed the office to be a perfect example 
of the situation inspectors found existing in the majority of the 
larger post-offices of the United States. Local political conditions 
prevent an exact parallel in other cities, but the cperative prin- 
ciple is the same. Thus an outline of the methods prevailing in 
the New York office, and the results thereof, serves well to make 
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clear the reasons for the admin- 
istration’s decision that a gen- 
eral change is essential to satis- 
factory service, particularly in 
the larger cities. 

The death of the former post- 
master of New York city, the 
late Cornelius Van Cott, fur- 
nished the administration with 
an opportunity for the inaugura- 
tion of the new methods. Candi- 
dates for the place were pre- 
sented by Senator Platt and 
Governor Odell. The President 
declined to appoint either of the 
men suggested. Instead, he se- 
lected William R. Willcox, a 
lawyer, high-principled, able, and 
a shrewd politician. Mr. Will- 
cox took office January 1, 1905, 
with the agreement that he was 
to be given a free hand in 
placing the New York office on 
a business basis. 

Complaints from the public 
served by the New York Post- 
oflice cover a wide range. Chief 
among them is the slow service 
of letters, especially between two 
local points. For instance, two 
letters were mailed at 9 A.M., 
February 14, this year, at Sta- 
tion J, 124th Street and Eighth 
Avenue, New York city, both 
bearing local addresses. One 
was addressed to a firm at 














Spring and Macdougal streets. 
The second was addressed to the 
Board of Education building, 
Fifty-ninth Street and Park 
Avenue. 

The first letter reached its destination the following morning, 
twenty-four hours from the time it was mailed at Station J. The 
routine procedure with such a letter is to send it within an hour, 
at most, from the time of its receipt at the post-office in a pouch 
to Canal Street, vid the Ninth Avenue Elevated. Here the pouch 
containing the letter is delivered to a messenger from Station V, 
at West Broadway and Canal Street. From this point it is de- 
livered by carrier to its destination. It took twenty-four hours 
to travel this route. In contrast is the fact that a letter posted 
at Station H, Forty-fourth Street and Lexington Avenue, at 
1.45 p.M., was delivered to the addressee in Chicago by noon of 
the day following. 

The second letter reached its destination between 3 and 4 P.M. 
the day it was mailed. It was sent from Station J to Station L, 
Lexington Avenue and 125th Street, also within an hour of its 
receipt—supposedly—where it was placed in another pouch and 
sent down by train from the New York Central’s 125th Street 
station to the Grand Central station, where it was placed in a 
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mail-wagon, driven around from 
the west side of the station to 
Station H, at the east side of 
the station, sent to the dis 
tributors, given a carrier, and 
delivered on the tour following. 
At this it reached its destina- 
tion sixteen hours before its fel- 
low arrived at Spring and Mace- 
dougal streets. 

Until the time letters reach 
the department of delivery they 
are supposed to go forward at 
half-hour periods. There are 
nine deliveries daily by carriers 
to down-town places, six de- 
liveries in the residence sections, 
and a late delivery, between 7 
and 8 p.m., to clubs and hotels. 

When complaint is made of 
poor letter service at the point 
of mailing, the reply invariably 
is, “Let us have the envelope, 
and we can locate the trouble.” 
As a rule the complainant does 
not have the envelope, and is told 
nothing can be done without it. 

Postmaster Willcox .is active- 
ly seeking the root of the evil, 
one method being through a 
corps of men the post-oflice em- 
ployees have dubbed “ shooflies.” 
The service has improved a lit- 
tle, but conditions are difficult. 

For example, the letter-carrier 
is punishable by fine, suspension, 
or dismissal if he works more 
than eight out of twenty-four 
hours, as a result of litigation 
regarding overtime. If he works 
four minutes over the eight 


hours he is taken before the postmaster on charges. The result 


of this 





earriers, Nos. 876, 115, and 104, 


s interesting. According to the oflicial reports of three 


who deliver from the General 


Post-office, New York, the record covering three days, March 14, 


15, and 16, 1905, is as follows: 






























Date | Carrier’s Nuwber: : | Actual ‘Wins Command 
iE rrr Arey 876 | 7 how 0 minutes 
2 EELS ET Sa aa aia rene | S76 Poa s 58 minutes 
pO eee ore rae 876 | 8 hours 
, ef ries are 115 | 7 hours 49 minutes 
0 ee eee 115 7 hours 55 minutes 
RIEU care: bn.4/ 4 wrieie 80s ec acace-e 115 _|_ 7 hours 47 minutes 
i Saar re 104 7 hours 52 minutes 
Po a eeraraney ar aire tree | 104 7 hours 58 minutes 
pA Seren on an 104 7 hours 56 minutes 








It is beyond reascn to suppose that any three men could work 
as close to the time limit as this by accident. It is stated that 




















The Destination of the Parcel in the above Photograph—Where the Packages are received at the General Post-office 
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experience has shown that if a carrier gets in early from his last 
delivery, and is given extra work to do, he is never guilty of 
another quick trip. So, in order to quicken delivery, a carrier is 
allowed to go home as soon as he completes his last tour or 
rule the carrier in the busi- 


delivery, regardless of time. As a 
The bulk of the hard 


ness district attempts small extra effort. 
tasks falls on the residence-district carriers. 

There is no labor-union whose members are not permitted to 
work overtime if they are paid for it, but the Post-office Depart- 
ment cannot give its letter-carriers that privilege. This situation 
puts a premium on mechanical instead of intelligent performance 
of duty. 

All letter mail despatched from New York city vid trains that 
leave the Grand Central station goes first to Station H, Lexington 
Avenue and Forty-fourth Street. That which comes from down- 
town reaches Station H by pneumatic-tube service. Every pound 
of this mai! has to be transported from the rear of Station H, 
at the east side of the Grand Central station, around and through 
Forty-second Street, to the outgoing tracks at the west side of 
the station. This, too, although the post-office and railway sta- 
tions are not more than 100 feet apart. Fifteen minutes is the 
allowance for the wagon trip, and this, plus the time required to 
unload the mail, is often just that much taken from the time 
business men should be allowed in the preparation of their mail. 

For instance, what is called the twenty-hour train from New 
York to Chicago, vid the New York Central, leaves the Grand 
Central station at 2.45 p.m. The wagon containing the last in- 
stalment of letter mail for this train must not leave Station H 
later than 2.25 p.m. The last instalment of mail from the Gen- 
eral Post-oflice is received by pneumatic tube at 2 P.M. 

If a spur track from the New York Central Railroad were run 
to Station H—which, although it might inconvenience the rail- 
road, is wholly possible—the closing time at the General Post-office 
of the mail for the train referred to could be extended at least 
twenty minutes. At present, a letter mailed at the General Post- 
office at 2 p.m. Monday cannot reach Chicago before Wednesday ; 
whereas, had it been mailed at 1.30 P.M., it would have been de- 
livered in Chicago by noon of the day following. It might catch 
the twenty-hour train if deposited in the General Post-office at 
1.45 p.mM., but that would only be a chance. Expedited service at 
the General Post-office and a spur track at the Grand Central 
station would make it possible for all letters mailed not later 
than 2.15 p.m. to reach this train. 

Cars containing incoming mail at the Grand Central station 
are left standing within 200 feet of the rear of Station H. Mail 
that comes in this way is taken from the cars and placed in 
trucks, wheeled to the entrance to the station, not over seventy- 
five feet from the branch post-office, leaded into wagons, taken 
across the street to Station H, unloaded upon trucks, and wheeled 
to the place where it is worked. Most of this time would be saved 
were a spur track built. 

It is possible to send only letter mail through the pneumatic 
tubes. All other than mail of the first class goes to the General 
Post-oflice and to the branch offices, as it comes from them, by 
wagon. From the General Post-office, the quickest trip of this 
sort, regardless of time occupied in loading and unloading, re- 
quires forty-five minutes. Wagons leave the General Post-office 
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every half-hour, and from Station H as often as mail received 
makes trips necessary. 

Postmaster Willcox has secured a storehouse at Jay and Green- 
wich streets, New York, where supplies and other things not 
needed in the General Post-office in bulk will be placed. This will 
give opportunity for improved service, both in the despatch and 
receipt of mails. He has scught to better conditions at the sta- 
tions. Several changes have been made in superintendents. The 
superintendent at Station Y was displaced last January, and made 
a foreman in another station. He was a man with political in- 
fluence, but could not stand the efficiency test. The superintendent 
at Station J has been relieved. This station is the most trouble- 
some of any of the branch post-offices. No one has been able 
to put a finger on the exact cause as vet, but there is constant 
trouble. The station is now under investigation, and located, as 
it is, in that section of New York which has gained tremendously 
in population during the last five years, its reformation will, it 
is believed, strike at the root of much serious complaint of poor 
service. : 

The auxiliary carrier system is hélping the troubles in the branch 
post-office at Station L, 105th Street: and Columbus Avenue. As 
a letter-carrier is required to stop in the middle of a block if 
necessary to prevent his working overtime, he sometimes, through 
no fault of his, fails to deliver all his mail. Under the old plan, 
that mail was.taken back to the station and laid over until the 
next morning. Now, when mail comes back in this way, it is 
given to an auxiliary carrier—a substitute—who delivers it at 
once. 

Back of the inefficiency and incompetence that reigned so many 
years in the New York Post-office, and still reigns, though in lesser 
degree, is a system—a political system. Because of it, the force 
of employees has never reached the standard that might have 
been gained with the means available. It is considered surprising 
that the service has not been worse. A percentage of employees, 
made up almost entirely of those practically without political in- 
fluence, such as the present Assistant Postmaster E. M. Morgan 
and Superintendent-of-Mails Roome, have given the best there is 
in them to their work, but they have been hourly handicapped by 
incompetent associates. 

Political influence and political service constituted, up to the 
time of the present postmaster, the sole basis of promotion. They 
were the only accepted reasons for salary increase, except in the 
case of the letter-carriers, where the rate of increase is fixed by 
law. Mr. Morgan owes his position to the fact that his knowledge 
of post-office affairs is phenomenal, and that this knowledge has 
been used by former postmasters to safeguard their own interests. 
Politicians have learned tu recognize this fact, and early realized 
the ‘wisdom of leaving Mr. Morgan undisturbed. 

The contrast between the old and new methods of promotion is 
evident in the case of Francis W. Roome, Superintendent of Mails. 
When Mr. Roome’s predecessor became incapacitated, Assistant 
Superintendent-of-Mails John W. Tiedemann—although outranked 
in point of service and efficiency by Mr. Roome, who, for the same 
reason that kept Mr. Morgan Assistant Postmaster, was also an 
assistant superintendent—was made acting superintendent through 
political influence. Mr. Roome had been thirty-one years in the 
service, and was admittedly the most competent man in his di- 
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vision, but he was a _ political 
nonentity. 

Political leaders and others 
brought pressure to bear, even 
upon the President — although 
the postmaster is the direct ap- 
pointing power—in favor of giv- 
ing Tiedemann the permanent 
appointment. In other years 
this would have settled the mat- 
ter, but events made it desirable 
to postpone the appointment 
until the present postmaster 
took office. Investigation showed 
Roome to be the more efficient 
man, and he was made superin- 
tendent last January. 

Employees without influence, 
or those who are. considered the 
weakest of the official tools of 
local politicians, are usually as- 
signed to the second division of 
the General Post-office.- The least 
desirable places in the local serv- 
ice are in this division. Many 








politicians called up the post- 
master and asked him to rein- 
state the man. He declined to 
do so. It is by this method that 
he hopes to bring about a de- 
gree of reform. 

The system in the New York 
Post-office reached its highest 
development about midway of 
the last Van Cott administra- 
tion. The money-order division 
was regarded as the home of the 
political favorite. While the 
money-order business is heavy, 
under ordinary circumstances 
the division of labor is such as 
to prevent duties becoming bur- 
densome. In past years when a 
post-office employee with polit- 
ical influence found most post- 
office duties distasteful, either 
because of incapacity or laziness, 
something for him to do was 
usually found in the money-order 
division. Not all the employees 








of the employees work in a dim- 
ly lighted basement, where the 
air is foul, and the percentage 
of pulmonary troubles among 
the men horrifying. To say 
that this or that man among those who perform duties here is 
shirking his work is to invite libel, but it is plain to any observant 
spectator that not a man among them does a stroke of work that 
he can safely avoid. 

There is no time in which absolute idleness reigns, but 
tasks drag, except under the whip of the superintendent’s 
presence. 

The most disagreeable tour or term of duty among these men 
commences at 4 P.M. and continues until 1 A.M. A record is kept 
of the time of these employees. There is no rule that eight hours 
constitutes a day’s work, nor is there allowance for overtime, save 
that overtime is credited by a clerk, and when a man is sick or 
asks a vacation the hours thus given are counted in his 
favor. 

Here is a time record of this division for March 14, 15, and 16: 





Oo ae 4dp.mM.tol A.M. (lunch, 9 to 10) 8 hours 
Wednesday 4 p.m. to 1.28 a.m. (lunch, 9 to 10) 8 hours 28 minutes 
Thursday ..... 4 P.M. to 2.28 a.m. (lunch, 9 to 19) 9 hours 28 minutes 





It will be observed that the men do not increase effort and 
finish within a given time. The task simply drags along until 
it is ended. 

This one fact explains much of the present inefficiency in the 
New York Post-office. The organized machine of effort, as a 
whole, works after the fashion of a jaded horse. 

Still, a constant weeding out of incompetents is taking place. 
The week of March 12, a mail-sorter, a second-division employee, 
whose name is given as James Jackson, was charged with intoxica- 
tion. He was dismissed. Within two hours of his dismissal four 
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° of that division were inecompe- 
tent. It has been necessary to 
have some capable men to pre- 
vent disaster. 

The majority of names on the 
roster of employees in this division to-day are of those transferred 
from other divisions of the post-office for political reasons, these 
reasons ranging from the request of a ward boss to that of a 
United States Senator. Although the aggregate of money handled 
annually by the division employees runs far into the millions, the 
efficiency record compares unfavorably with that of the ordinary 
financial institution. Vigorous effort is now being made to 
strengthen the personnel of the money-order division, a number of 
superlatively incompetent empleyees having been dismissed from 
the service. 

In consequence of these dismissals several new appointments 
were made, or, rather, men found to be deserving of advancement 
were transferred from other divisions, with the salary advance to 
which the new posts entitled them. All this was in utter opposi- 
tion to the system, and the effect was immediate. 

The salary of one of the employees referred to was increased 
$100 a year. The Republican Jeader of the district in which the 
man lived called on the postmaster and protested against the 
transfer, on the ground that he had not been consulted. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “if such things as that are allowed to happen how can a 
leader hold his district? This fellow whose salary you have 
raised is going around my district saying he got an increase with- 
out my help. This will never do.” 

The leader was told to make recommendations when he chose to 
do so concerning post-office employees residing in his district, and 
when, in the course of service, such men came up for consideration, 
his requests would be borne in mind. A few days later it was 
learned that this same leader had induced a post-office employee 
he knew to agree to make up a list of all other employees of whom 
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he could learn who lived in the leader’s district. With this list 
in his possession, it was the leader’s purpose to notify every em- 
ployee named therein that if he hoped for increased salary or 
promotion it would be necessary for him to gain the leader’s in- 
fluence before he could hope for success. These facts were dis- 
covered, the man making up the list notified that further pro- 
cedure on his part would invite dismissal, and the collection of 
names ceased. 

Some years ago an organization known as the Lincoln Club 
flourished amazingly. Post-office employees who belonged to this 
club, so long as the system prevailed, were often promoted and 
their salaries raised in accordance with a standard of which ef- 
ficiency—in the postal service, at least—was no part. It was pub- 
licly stated at this time that post-office employees who were Lin- 
coln Club members paid $i a month and two per cent. of their 
salaries into the club treasury. Such men were known among 
their non-member associates in the post-office as “ cough-ups.” 

Lincoln Club men were at the front on every occasion, and the 
machine in the Fifth Assembly District, in which the club is 
located, waxed strong. Efficient service seemed no recommenda- 
tion to preferment in the post-oflice. Competent employees were 
forced to conceal the incompetence of favorites. Failure of such 
concealment meant transfer, reduction in grade, or possibly dis- 
missal for the offender, always as the result of charges, which 
were sustained with a regularity almost military in its precision. 
Care was taken to adhere to legal form. No open irregularity 
Was apparent. 

There were old and faithful employees, however, men of ef- 
ficiency, Whose presence was necessary to prevent disastrous re- 
sults from the errors of the inefficient, who protested against the 
unchecked progress of the system, and the resultant conditions. 
During the last two years the representative of the machine was 
hardly on speaking terms with Assistant-Postmaster Morgan. The 
latter refused either to endorse or countenance the methods that 
destroyed all esprit de corps among the post-oflice employees, made 
those without influence hopeless of advancement, and produced a 
situation which could result in nothing but inferior postal 
service. 

Conditions that obtained for years are illustrated by the course 
of Otto F. Weiss, a clerk in the New York Post-oflice. Weiss was 
an intimate friend of George W. Beavers, and chairman of the 
legislative committee of the National Association of Post-oflice 
Clerks. His salary was advanced without reason from $1200 to 
$1800. A $1600 employee is considered high-salaried. Weiss urged 
his fellow post-office clerks to join the National Association, stating 
that if they did they would in a short time receive an annual 
salary increase of $100, and that if they would pay over two 
and one-half per cent. of their salaries to the association, further 
promotion and salary increase would follow. It was claimed by 
Weiss that he “ made good.” When these facts were revealed by 
post-office inspectors, President Roosevelt ordered Weiss’s dismissal. 
How thoroughly the “club spirit” prevailed in the New York 
Post-office force was demonstrated in January and February this 
year by the efforts of a number of post-oflice employees to gain 
membership in the Republican club of the Twenty-second Assembly 
District, the district in which Postmaster Willcox votes. This move- 
ment was discouraged. Thus 
the Twenty-second District can- 
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who, between October 1 and December 31, 1902, drew $450 from 
the New York office for work performed in Washington, which 
was not even pretended to be for New York. Graff figured on the 
pay-roll of that date as a cashier. 

Quarters for New York branch post-offices are leased on the 
recommendation of inspectors detailed from Washington to ex- 
amine the merits of the locations offered. Leases run from five 
to ten years. In most instances the amounts paid for rentals are 
twenty-five per cent. in excess of what the citizen would pay for 
the same thing. It is explained that the rental includes furniture, 
heat, and light, but even with that reckoning the amounts are ex- 
cessive. 

Rentals of some of the branch post-offices or stations follow, the 
figures quoted being the annual rentals: 

Station A, No. 136 Greene Street, $6500; B, No. 380 Grand 
Street, $3600; C, No. 589 Hudson Street, $4300; D, No. 25 Third 
Avenue, $7000; E, No. 110 West Thirty-second Street, $16,000; F, 
No. 401 Third Avenue, $4500; G, No. 1648 Broadway, $6400; H, 
Lexington Avenue and East Forty-fourth Street, $33,500; L, 
No. 141 East 125th Street, $6900; M, No. 1965 Amsterdam Avenue, 
$2000; N, Broadway and West Sixty-ninth Street, $8000; O, No. 
122 Fifth Avenue, $12,000; P, Produce Exchange, $6000; R, Third 
Avenue and East 150th Street, $3000; S, No. 432 Broadway, 
$15,000; T, No. 3319 Third Avenue, $2900; U, Third Avenue and 
East 103d Street, $5500; V, No. 384 Canal Street, $8000; W, No. 
498 Columbus Avenue, $7000; Y, No. 1160 Third Avenue, $5000; 
Madison Square, No. 1 Madison Avenue, $17,400. 

These rentals have stood for some years, and when the leases 
were made the difference between what the department and a citi- 
zen considered fair rentals was even greater than now, when a fair 
average of difference is twenty-five per cent. Some of these leases 
are nearing expiration. A new site for the Madison Square of- 
fice is now being considered. 

When Postmaster Willcox took office January 1 he found a 
thoroughly disorganized force, a situation created by uncertainty 
as to whether political influence would continue the dominating 
power. Since the policy to be pursued has become evident, the 
percentage of efficiency has shown decided gain. 

In times past public appeals for a better postal service in New 
York have been met by a declaration that a new General Post- 
office building was the practical solution of all difliculties. This 
suggestion has now been shelved, on the ground that it is one of 
the lesser needs. Instead, there are to be three, and perhaps four, 
new branch post-offices, chief among these being the Wall Street 
branch. 

Additional carriers are to be appointed, and a 7.30 P.M. 
delivery in the residence districts is probable. Routes are to be 
cut down and altered in accordance with the growth of population, 
and the service further improved by the extension of the auxiliary- 
carrier system. 

It is believed that by January, 1906, the New York office will 
have been placed on a business basis. Whether the work will be 
advanced to that extent in other offices depends on the develop- 
ments of the next three months. 

Marshalling the facts makes it plain that the task of creating 
business establishments out of the post-offices of the United States 

is by no means light. New York 
city, for instance, besides facing 





not hope to compete with the 
Fifth District, within whose 
borders are to be found double 
the number of post-office em- 
ployees voting from any other 
Assembly district of New York 
city. 

An apt illustration of the 
travesty official regulation —be- 
came when it conflicted with the 
system is well shown in the 
practices followed where evasion 
was considered advisable. The 
New York Post-office has one 
legitimate cashier. This did not 
prevent the names of forty-four 
persons being carried on the of- 
fice pay-roll as cashiers, at 
annual salaries ranging from 
$1800 to $2400. Some of these 
persons were known in the post- 
office as division superintendents. 
Others filled still other positions 
which had no legal existence. 
There was no regulation against 
there being more than one 
cashier. This plan, therefore, 
served as a means of rewarding 
political favorites, lessening by 
just the aggregate of the sal- 
aries of these persons the money 
available for increasing the gen- 
eral efficiency of the local serv- 
ice. This method has been prac- 
tically abolished now, but it 
throve for a long time. 

The Washington- New York 
political - official alliance was 
also a factor in diverting New 








the effects of the operation of the 
system, is forced to contend with 
Congressional partisanship in the 
matter of appropriations, and 
ignorance of Post-office Depart- 
ment officials. The inability of 
some of the latter to grasp the 
truth as regards the needs of a 
great city’s postal business is evi- 
denced by the remark made by 
a former Assistant Postmaster- 
General, who said: “ I cannot un- 
derstand why New York city 
business men should ask more 
than four mail deliveries a day. 
I cannot see the need.” There 
are nine business deliveries in 
New York every week-day, and 
this number is barely sufficient. 

Not long ago the question of 
transporting the mails in New 
York city came up before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations 
at Washington. The argument 
was over the extension of the 
pneumatic-tube service, which has 
long ceased to be other than a 
question of necessity in the large 
cities. 

““Which is the cheapest meth- 
od of transportation?” one Sen- 
ator asked. “Is it wagons, or 
the automobiles and pneumatic 
tubes that you talk about?” 

The Senator was told that 
wagons are cheapest, just as an 
ox-cart is cheaper than a loco- 
motive. 

“Well,” he said, gravely, 








York city’s postal appropriation 
from its legitimate uses. <A case 
in point is that of H. C. Graff, 





“then wagons are what New 
York should use to transport her 


A New York Letter-carricr “ hurrying” on his Route mails.” 
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.ing, a rare, new flower 


The ‘*Fond Adventures’? of Maurice Hewlett 


By Lee F. Hartman 





HE field of contem- 

porary fiction of- 

fers no more 
tempting and individual 
figure, perhaps, than 
Maurice Hewlett. Ro- 
mancer, traveller, prose- 
poet, he has now some 
eight volumes to his 
credit, and occupies a 
unique position among 
men of letters of to-day. 
With the publication of 
The Forest Lovers, seven 
years ago, Mr. Hewlett 
struck the key-note of 
his subsequent work, 
and revealed new possi- 
bilities within the do- 
main of romance. It was 
as if, under his garden- 


had blossomed forth 
from a common, neglect- 
ed stock. Mr. Hewlett 
became at once a marked 
man in the public eye, 
and his genius and man- 
ner have been a subject 
of frequent discussion 
ever since. His various 
writings -— historical ro- 
mances, medieval tales, 
Italian studies and 
travels—which have ap- 
peared with leisured ease, 
have established his 
position as a star of 
no small magnitude in 
the literary firmament. 
The announcement for 
the present week of a 
new volume under the 
title of Fond Adventures 
invites some further ex- 
amination into Mr. Hew- 
lett’s work, with a word 
as to such peculiarities 
as are characteristic of 
the author and of what 
may be termed his later 
manner. 

Of the Fond Adven- 
tures there are four, 
each of considerable ex- 
tent,—material which in less artistic hands might, with padding, 
have been thought to warrant the furnishing of a novel or two 
of average length. But it is characteristic of Mr. Hewlett to be- 
stow himself lavishly; and just as his sentences, like branches 
richly laden with fruit, seem to bend under a wealth of imagery 
and import, so these tales are thick-clustered, and of a prodigal 
fulness. There is more than a bookful in this volume. 

It is commonly the thing, in any discussion of Mr. Hewlett, to 
revert continually to his style. Undoubtedly, the most striking 
thing about Mr. Hewlett is that he writes like nobody else; it is 
this which makes him so distinctive and individual a figure 
among writers of to-day,—he has no literary relationships. His 
manner and method have been inordinately praised in various 
quarters, while elsewhere he has been roundly berated as a mere 
phraseur and a trickster with words. There can be no dispute, 
however, that his style is wholly his own. It is the natural out- 
growth of his studies, and an instrument admirably fitted for the 
work upon which it is employed. 

Mr. Hewlett has elected to live long in the middle ages, and has 
so saturated himself with the literature of that time, its antiqui- 
ties, and life-secrets as revealed in every form of relic, battered 
tower, crumbling church, dark canvas, that when he essays to 
write, his romance breathes anew the spirit of medieval fact 
and fiction. It becomes the very fibre of his work. He returns 
from his excursions into ancient tomes with the dust of an Old- 
World speech clinging to him, and his page has borne witness to 
many a long-forgotten word or quaint turn, at which the critics 
have shaken their heads. Like old sunken treasure, by chance 
recovered, the glint of gold has been momentarily belied by the 
unfamiliar face of the quaint coin. But if Mr. Hewlett has been 
too severely taken to task for his indirections—for seeking out 
old bottles for his new vintage—there is yet no denying that there 
is some justice in the charge against him. He has seemed to in- 
dulge an overweening fondness for archaicisms, and has dragged 
out into the light of day many a word dead and unmeaning to 
the present age. His page has often seemed an overwrought af- 
fair—a maze wherein the reader, if unlettered, is apt to go astray. 
But in his later work, especially in the Fond Adventures, one 
detects a curbing of this propensity. 
euphuism against Mr. Hewlett must here be greatly mollified. His 
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language is bold, but less 
often venturing upon the 
obsolescent; his colloca- 
tion of words is at times 
startling, but hardly that 
of the labored conceit. 
To be sure, when the 
well-worn road lies most 
obvious before him, he is 
for a leap over the hedge 
and a short or long cut 
across the meadows, but 
he does this with less vio- 
lence than formerly. 

There is much _ that 
could be said in praise of 
Mr. Hewlett’s style. At 
its best, his prose is a 
rare product, robust al- 
most to the point of 
boisterousness, and with 
a sensuous warmth and 
charm that defy descrip- 
tion. It is shot with 
color, aglow with pas- 
sion and imagery of a 
high order. He has a 
quick, unerring eye for 
the significant detail; his 
epithets clutch ‘at the 
heart of his substantives, 
and he works by short 
and quickly attained ef- 
fects. 

Of the stories in the 
present volume, “ The 
Love Chase” offers an 
unusual breadth and 
openness for the exercise 
of the cunning secrets of 
which this author is a 
master — vivid coloring, 
poetic feeling, a robust 
quality of action. We 
are told how the young 
poet Nello Nelli, a fair 
youth with a_ golden 
cloud of hair, became 
the secretary of Cardinal 
Gonzaga (no slight ad- 
venture in itself, as Mr. 
Hewlett records it), and 
how the two journeyed 
toward Venice—at least 
to the castle of Simone, 
the Black Dog of Cittadella, who held an iron hand over the sur- 
rounding country. Now it happened that Simone had plighted 
troth, four years before, with Donna Emilia, a pale slip of a 
Lombard girl, and had gone about his business, which was war. 
The intervening years had witnessed his grim work. Emilia— 
La Colombina, he had named her—had gone to live at the court 
of Milan, hostile ground to Simone, so there had been no news of 
her. When the Cardinal came seeking alliances with Simone, 
the ruthless young despot was for mixing love messages with 
diplomacy, and the Cardinal carried away with him a ring and 
message for Donna Emilia. At Milan, Gonzaga and his poet- 
secretary found her—a wondrous girl, “very young, rather pale, 
partaking the nature of a dove,’ and anon the love chase began in 
full cry—the golden-haired poet speedily enamored of her sweet, 
slow charms, and the Cardinal’s eye sly upon her and his de- 
signs softly afoot to have the girl. Poor Emilia! 

The note dominant through this tale, and, in fact, through all of 
Mr. Hewlett’s work, is the sensuous—the joy of material life and the 
free play of the emotions. The appeal is through the natural appe- 
tites and passions—there is color for the eye, song for the ear, 
nor are the nostril and palate forgotten. People were very much 
alive in those days, and took to eating, drinking, fighting, 
love and song making as the chief business of life. It is all very 
refreshing to us, looking back from the present,—there was a lusty 
vigor and heat. in life which we are apt to think lacking nowadays. 
At any rate, we are quite willing to believe that Romance dwelt 
willingly among men, and was to be met with on any highway. It 
is this world that Mr. Hewlett has spread upon his tapestries, but 
he has made it a very real and living world. To use Mr. Hewlett’s 
phrase, it is “great flesh” which this throng wears that peoples 
his pages. 

Of the other Fond Adventures, they are all glowing love-tales 
out of the heart of the middle ages. “The Heart’s Key ” has much 
in common with the poetie strains of The Forest Lovers; 
“ Brazenhead the Great” is written around the stories which Mr. 
Hewlett put into his volume of New Canterbury Tales, and tells 
what: love business was really astir among the little company that 
journeyed to the shrine of St. Thomas; “ Buondelmonte’s Saga ” 
is an Italian tale—a working over of an old Florentine legend of 
the outbreak of strife between the Guelphs and the Ghibellines. 
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Duck-hunting 


By William 


ToKIO, JAPAN, March 10, 19905. 
HE members of the imperial household, the nobility, and 
wealthy men of Japan do not shoot ducks from behind 
blinds, shivering, hour after hour, before a fleet of bob- 
bing decoys, as the icy winds shudder through the loosely 
constructed stockades. Instead, they catch them in nets, 
with a dexterous swing of the arms, in the same way that the 
naturalist snares his butterflies. They sit, contented and happy, 
in a cozy house, warming their fingers over the glowing charcoal 
of hibachis, talking, eating sweetmeats, smoking, or playing their 
national game of go, until the tinkling of a little bell, rung by the 
wardens, warns them that the ducks are in the runway. There 
are a bustle and a scamper then, a grabbing of long-handled duck- 
nets, and, as they hurry past the massive hedge about the cot- 
tage, they rise on tiptoe and stealthily creep toward the unsus- 
pecting game, along the narrow pathway, in absolute silence. 

At the imperial duck-netting parties only members of royalty 
and nobility, with specially favored foreign - legation personages, 
are permitted to be present, and the camera fiend never. Even 
the gatherings at these sports held by lesser lights of the nobility 
are very exclusive, and no precedent was known by which it would 
be considered proper for one to make photographs, so that it was 
with some surprise that the writer found himself invited to bring 
his camera to Marquis Kuroda’s duck-preserves. 

Marquis Kuroda is the Vice-President of the House of Peers, and, 
in olden times, was the daimio of a vast district south of Tokio. 

Among his possessions are his ducking-preserves, on the shores 
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of Tokio Bay, and the description of his wild-fowl ponds will serve 
as a description for all the others. A lagoon, or salt-water lake, 
which has been cut off from the sea by the tireless waves building 
a barrier of sand - dunes in front of it, is usually selected as the 
proper site to be turned into an attractive haven for the wild 
ducks, by means of long, arduous, and expensive labor. 

Marquis Kuroda’s pond is some ten acres in extent. Around its 
entire circumference a great moundlike wall some fifteen feet in 
height has been thrown up, and upon its summit and slopes a 
dense canebrake has been planted, which rises some thirty feet 
more in the air, and absolutely cuts off all vision of the interior 
expanse of water. At intervals of some thirty yards, for half the 
circumference of the circle and on the landward side, ditches about 
six feet deep and five feet wide have been dug. These ditches, with 
the waters of the lake some eighteen inches deep in them, are 
about a hundred feet long, banked with earth and sodded on each 
side, some three feet above the surface of the surrounding land. 
Where they enter the lake two right-angled turns are made, which 
assure a complete screening of the lake from any outside view, or 
vice versa. 

On the extreme outer end of the ditch is erected a small wooden 
house, enclosed on three sides, and roofed. The house is flanked 
on either side with mounds of earth, six or eight feet in height, 
again for the purpose of cutting off a glimpse of the water in the 
ditch. However, in the back wall of the house are two tiny peep- 
holes, through which the wardens silently watch for the entrance 
of wild ducks from the big lake. 
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Waiting for the Ducks to fly into the Nets from the Ditch in which they are 
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This gives us a general idea of the pond and its waterways or 
ditches. Outside the line of ditches and parallelling the inner 
hedge of the pond is a second immense canebrake, so that one 
travels around half the pond along a narrow roadway, hemmed in 
on both sides by the screens of bamboo. 

Within this secluded haven of waters, where no human in the 
vicinity is permitted to speak aloud, the wild ducks congregate by 
the million in the winter-time. The writer was permitted stealth- 
ily to thread his way along a jungle path to a peep-hole house 
on the very edge of the great pond, and though he was not allowed 
to take a camera, this disappointment was more than compensated 
by the remarkable sight of several hundred wild ducks floating on 
the surface of the water. There were simply acres of ducks, pad- 
dling leisurely about, feeding, or with heads tucked under their 
wings contentedly taking a nap in the afternoon sunshine. The 
steep banks up to and in the shade cf the thick canebrake were 
studded with sleeping birds, and the artificial island, with its 
small shelter-houses, in the lake near our peep-holes, was alive, not 
only with ducks, but with blue and white heron and the broad- 
winged frigate-birds. ie 

A thousand tame ducks are kept in this lake to decoy the wild 
ones into the byway feeding-ditches, and as they are regularly 
fed daily from the peep-hole houses, they come sailing boldly in, 
quacking with delight, bringing in their train long lines of the 
wild and timid ones. 

When the ducks once enter the ditch and begin feeding, the 
warden pulls the bell-wire and warns the host and his guests at 
the house several hundred yards away, and, as the birds ap- 
proach, he pulls a second string, which connects with and closes 
a light wire gate where the ditch debouches into the lake. The 
ducks are thus trapped in a deep, narrow ditch, from which they 
have no escape, except in upward flight. 

The netsmen hurry to either side of the bank-protected ditch, 


The Ducks are trapped in the Ditch by a Wire Gate, from which they can only Escape by upward Flight 





and line up along its entire length, with their long-poled nets held 
rigidly and their eyes fixed on the cut in the earth. A warden 
creeps to the rear end of the ditch and cautiously peeps over. 
With a series of frightened squawks and a splashing and flapping 
of many wings, the terrified birds rise like bullets from the 
water; the nets sweep through the air and are brought béttom 
side up on the rearward side, when a few of the most lucky and 
skilful are found to have a threshing, loudly quacking duck en- 
meshed therein. 

It is a tremendously exciting sport and a game of real skill— 
quite as much so, in fact, as wing-shooting or trap-shooting, for 
the man with the net does not know from what part of the ditch 
the game will be flushed or the angle or direction in which it will 
rise. He bas but an instant, as the bird breasts the bank, to swing 
his net in the attempted capture. It takes the novice some time to 
acquire the necessary keenness of eye and precision in stroke to 
bag his bird. Often the best of netsmen miss their birds, and 
ludicrous fouling of swiftly flung nets is a common occurrence. 

The best weather for this game is when the stiff cold winds of 
winter blow and the birds are restless and constantly hungry, and 
a really successful netting day can only be had when the wind 
blows toward one off the lake; otherwise the sensitive birds wind 
you, as they enter the ditch, and beat a hasty retreat. 

As spring comes on and warmer weather begins, the birds be- 
come sluggish and sleepy, and prefer to doze upon the still surface 
of the wide water, and in March they begin their northern migra- 
tion, and are not again seen in any numbers until the frosts of 
autumn make themselves felt and the first bitter winds blow 
down from the frozen north. 

Leaving the Marquis’s grounds in the late afternoon, we threaded 
our way, on foot, over the expanse of rice-fields to the village, half 
a mile away, where—plebeianlike—the Prince and half a dozen of 
Japan’s noblemen took the electric car for Tokio and home. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Morton Serviss, a young scientist from New York, is travelling 
through the mountains in the Far West, and meets Viola Lambert, a 
girl of remarkable beauty, who is living with her parents in the mining- 
town of Colorow. During a call at her home, Serviss asks Miss Lam- 
bert to play for him on the piaro. After much hesitation she tries 
to play, but fails miserably. le realizes that she is under the influ- 
ence of some strange, mysterious power, and, embarrassed at her failure, 
apologizes to the girl's mother and leaves. He returns in the evening 
and is introduced to the Rev. Mr. Clarke, a local preacher. Clarke 
draws Serviss into a discussion of spiritism, and the latter finds that 
the preacher is a believer in the doctrine. Under the influence of Clarke, 
Miss Lambert again sits at the piano and plays with perfect control. 
The following morning Serviss accompanies Viola on a horseback ride 
to the mountain mining-camp of her stepfather, during which the 
scientist discovers that both the girl and her mother are spiritualists. 
Iie surmises that Clarke is using Viola as a subject for his occult 
experiments, and calls on the minister to Jearn more of his feeling 
toward the girl, which he suspects is not wholly disinterested. Clarke 
resents his inquiries, and Serviss leaves, convinced that his suspicions 
are well founded. From Dr. Britt, a visiting physician, Serviss learns 
more of Viola’s powers, and of her history. He concludes that she must 
be a deceiver, and leaves for the East. Clarke, who has discovered that 
he is able, through the mediumistic powers of Viola, to hold communion 
with the spirit of his dead wife, becomes convinced that the girl has 
a wonderful mission in life—to reveal, through her psychic gifts, the 
reality of the spiritual world. At the same time he has fallen in love 
with her, asks her to be his wife, and is refused. Serviss returns to his 
work in the New York medical school. He learns from Dr. Britt that 
the Lamberts are stopping in New York with a millionaire spiritualist, 
Simeon Pratt, who has taken a keen interest in Viola, and that Clarke 
has come with them to exploit the girl as a medium. Serviss tells 
his sister Kate, with whom he lives, about the Lamberts; she decides 
to call on them, convinced that her brother is in love with Viola. Kate 
persuades Dr. Britt to take her to call on the Lamberts, at Pratt’s 
house, and, while there, they witness a partial demonstration of Viola’s 
powers—the receipt of a communication from her grandfather. Viola 
complains that she detests the life which she is forced to lead, and 
Kate resolves to bring about her release. She tells her brother of 
her experience; and Serviss, upon learning that Clarke is about to 
submit Viola to a public test of her powers, determines to interfere 
in her behalf. He goes to Pratt’s house, and unwittingly interrupts 
a spiritualistic s¢éance. The next day Kate persuades Serviss to go 
end see Viola. Viola tells him that she .is in the power of the spirits 
and begs him to intercede for her and try to prevent a public test. 
Serviss meets Clarke and begs him to discontinue the séances. Clarke 
refuses, and Serviss immediately summons Viola's stepfather to New 
York. Next evening Kate invites Viola, her mother, Clarke, and Dr. 
Weissmann to dinner. After dinner a séance is arranged to test Viola’s 
powers of clairvoyance. After every precaution has been taken to pre- 
vent deception on the part of the medium, Viola goes into a trance. 
Mysterious manifestations take place, and are witnessed by the company. 
At the close of the séance, which the investigators find themselves 
unable to explain, Viola, her mother, and Clarke return to Pratt’s 
bouse; where Viola, conscious of her growing dependence upon Serviss, 
again rebels against her exploitation by Clarke and Pratt, and declares 
her determination to leave the house on the following day. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—/Continued) 


VIOLA REVOLTS FROM CLARKE 


RATT, sour, sullen, and vindictive. was breakfasting alone 
when Mrs. Lambert entered the dining-room, and permitted 
himself merely a grunt of greeting. She saw that his anger 
still smouldered, and hesitated about taking a seat, appre- 
hensive of some stern rebuke. 

“* Where’s that girl?” he asked, harshly. 

“ She’s not feeling very well this morning, and so I told her not 
to get up.” 

“Humph! What happened over there last night? 
know about it!” 

“Father came and talked with Professor Serviss. 

“ What did he say?” 

“T couldn't hear; he spoke directly to him.” 

“1'd like to know what was said to set the girl against me?” 

“ Nothing that I know of.” 

“Clarke seemed badly upset—what was the matter with him?” 

“T didn’t notice: I’m sure father said nothing that could have 
hurt him.” 

“The whole thing seems funny to me.” (By funny he meant un- 
accountable.) “ But it just convinces me that you want to keep 
away from that house—” 

Clarke appeared at the door and took up this thought. “ That’s 
what I said. That house has a bad atmosphere; it reeks of the 
foolish talk of wine-bibbers and those who make life a joke.” 
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Pratt looked at him. “ What kind of a time did you have last 
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night 

Clarke lightened up. 
had been there.” 

“Why wasn’t I there? That’s what I want to understand. Am 
I to be in these sittings or not?” 

“Certainly. I told them that you were to be included, but they 
are minded to exclude even me—so I see_nothing for it but to go 
ahead on my old programme.” 

Pratt regarded him fixedly. “I don’t like your programme, my 
friend. I’ve been thinking it over, and I’ve come to the conclu- 
sion that you’d better not issue any challenge in your address to- 
morrow. 

“Why not?” 

Pratt snapped like a bull-dog. “ Because I don’t want it done; 
that’s all the reason you need! I’ve never made any concessions to 
reach these scientists, and I don’t intend to begin now. Moreover, 
you'll involve us in a whole let of unnecessary scandal.” 

Clarke was in an irritable state of nerves, too, and sarcastically 
remarked: “When did you reach this new point of view? You 
didn’t talk this way yesterday.” 

“No matter what I talked yesterday; what I’m saying this 
morning goes. These scientists will eat you up; the papers will all 
be on their side; they’ll make a monkey of you and disgrace the 
girl.” 

“ Ah, no, they won’t! 
girding at the scientists as men who know it all. 
their fling at us, of course, but it will not hurt. The people will 
be with us; the people are hungry for the revelation. They are 
weary of the commonplace facts of life; they will know that at 
last a psychic has appeared who does not date from a rat-hole 
under the sidewalk; and when they know that these men of 
science—Weissmann and Serviss—-” : 

“How about this man Serviss?”’ interrupted Pratt, in a way 
that showed he had heard nothing of Clarke’s harangue, except 
Morton’s name. “Is he married?” 

Mrs. Lambert answered: “ No, he lives with his sister.” 

“ How long has he known Viola?” 

“ Well, it’s nearly two years since he came to Colorow—” 

Pratt cut her short. “ Aha! that explains everything. You 
better not invite him to mix in here; I don’t want him. He’s too 
young and too good-looking to be safe round a girl of her age; if 
you had any sense you’d see that yourself.” 

Clarke burned with jealous heat, for Pratt’s brutal frankness 
expressed his own fear, and also roused his sense of proprietorship. 
Until that dinner at Serviss’s house he had taken little thought of 
Morton’s youth—had rather regarded him as a representative 
middle-aged man of science; now he was instructed, and his heart 
darkened in proportion as his brain was illumined. 

“T’ve been a fool, a blind fool,’ he said to himself, as he sat 
staring at Pratt across the table. “I-should have made her safely 
my own before I came East. Now, if she has—” His jaw set. 
“She shall not go to him!” . 

“Now you can just say,” Pratt was going on, “that I intend 
to be present at all the sittings and that they must take place 
here.” 

Clarke rose from the table and went to his room, filled now by 


“A remarkable test séance. I wish you 


The press will take a malicious delight in 
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‘one great passion which swallowed up all others. His oration was 


of no account; his book valueless without her. He surrendered 
all his pretence. “I love her; she belongs to me!” he muttered, as 
he walked up and down his room with clenched hands. “ She must 
surrender herself to me finally and now! I will wait no longer! 
We will leave this house, too, at the earliest possible moment. 
She is right. Pratt is a savage!” 

He sent word to Viola that he wished to see her, and the maid 
brought back word that she was ill and could see no one. 

He then went to Mrs. Lambert’s door and knocked, and when 
the mother opened to him he asked with strained, unnatural voice: 
“What is the matter? Is she really sick, or is she avoiding me?” 

Mrs. Lambert reassured him. “She’s all upset this morning, 
*Tony—don’t worry, she’ll see you by and by.” 

“She must see me! After what she said last night—I am in 
(Continued on page 584.) 

















A Scene from the Fifth Act of “London Assurance,’ 
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Miss Ellis Jeffreys, who recently appeared in * The Prince 
Consort,” recently revived Dion Boucicault’s comedy, “ Lon- 
don Assurance,” at the Knickerbocker Theatre. The company 


supporting Miss Jeffreys includes Ida Conquest, who plays 


Alice Fisher in * A School for Husbands,’ 


The scenes of “ A School for Husbands,” the new comedy by 
Stanislaus Stange, in which Alice Fisher is appearing, are 
laid in England in the year 1720. The theme of the play is 
the device of “ Lady Belinda Manners” to make over a roister- 
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ing, indifferent husband into one who is devoted and consid- 
erate. This she successfully accomplishes by imitating her 
husband’s own ways and setting him an extreme example of 
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his own conduct 
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POLITICAL PINHEADS 
WASHINGTON. D. C., April 4, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I take it that it is easily demonstrable that there is an 
unusually large percentage of pinheads in the three hundred and 
eighty-six men who composed the House of Representatives which 
has recently slipped into the past tense. It seems to many men that 
the only thing needful to make a man honest is the possession of 
good sense of the larger sort. Hence the expression “ pinhead,” 
sometimes used to characterize a creature of insignificant brain 
capacity, may well be applied to many men in the late House. 

In November, 1903, there was an extra session called. It ran 
right up to the beginning of the regular session on the first Mon- 
day in December, not giving time for a member to go home unless 
he lived very near at hand. At that time some one suggested that 
they ought to vote themselves extra mileage allowance for that 
additional session, as the law only allows mileage for one session 
in each year, but the proposition was very quickly voted down 
almost unanimously. They were all at that time candidates for 
renomination and reelection to the Fifty-ninth Congress, which 
came in on March 4. 

Now comes the same Fifty-eighth Congress, the same virtuous 
body which dragged Judge Swayne before the august bar of the 
Senate, and the same which refused to vote the extra-mileage grab 
to itself in the face of an election, and on the evening of March 1, 
after most honest folks were in bed, it voted, 90 to 80, to loot the 
already stricken Treasury to the tune of $190,000! We have heard 
of retroactive laws; this is retroactive stealing by the guardians 
of the public money. 

An inspiring scene occurred when Mr. Sherman, of New York, 
brought in the amendment to the General Deficiency bill the night 
in question. Men who had been reelected, but who were without 
the fear of their constituents in their hearts, joined in with many 
of the defeated members to work for the passage of the amend- 
ment; they buttonholed each other on the floor, and sentinels were 
placed out in the corridors to seize and capture every member who 
could be found who could be persuaded to vote for the grab. And 
so it passed. Eighty men could be found who would not vote 
for it. 

Besides those present and voting, 188 members were absent. 
Twenty-six others were present who had not the courage to vote 
for the grab, and were afraid they would defeat it if they voted 
against it. The next day, after what must have been a bad night, 
several members got the attention of the Speaker immediately 
after the reading of the Journal. Ordinarily it is a rare thing for 
any one to find an error in the House Journal, but on this occa- 
sion the bull- pit was filled with scrambling members trying to 
get a hearing. None of the “nays” protested against inac- 
curacies in the Journal, but Mr. Dickermann, Mr. Stafford, Mr. 
Macon, and others averred that they had really voted nay, but 
had been recorded as having voted yea. Mr. Lewis was recorded 
as present, but he claimed that he was not present. Mr. Dwight 
was set down as paired in favor of the grab, while he was in 
reality against it. Mr. Babcock likewise. 

Then the General Deficiency bill went to the Senate, where the 
conscript fathers gave another proof of the wisdom of the Con- 
stitution-makers in creating that body. The Senate promptly 
stuck a pin in the little balloon sent up by the House by amend- 
ing the bill, striking out the mileage provision. Mr. Hale ex- 
plained the action by stating that “it is not contended that any 
one made the trip for which the mileage claim is made.” 

This one “ perquisite” would average about $500 apiece for 
each member of Congress, and for the princeling who represents 
the inchoate mid-Pacifie province as delegate in the House it would 
be about $3500. He already draws a salary of $5000, clerk - hire 
allowance of $1200, one regular yearly mileage allowance of $3500, 
and annual stationery allowance of $125. This makes a total of 
$9825, considerably more than the pay of the Speaker of the 
House or the Vice-President of the United States! 

If the 90 votes which were cast in favor of the fleshpots do not 
cost a few fellows their seats in Congress, I miss my guess. 

I an, sir, WALLACE BASSFORD. 


CLOSE THE DOOR 
KELSEYVILLE, CAL., April 6, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I took much interest in reading your “comment” on the 
relative question of race-suicide and immigration. It is timely and 
pointed, and should be earnestly considered. I trust that the Presi- 
dent will lend some of his valuable energy toward pushing closer 
shut the door for morally and physically diseased immigration. 

I an, sir, Dp. WwW. ©. 





New York, April 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir—For the last twenty-five years, in my wanderings over 
earth, in the South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Australia, Japan, 
China, South America, and South Africa, I’ve been a reader of 
Harper’s WEEKLY, and while many, many times the opinions ad- 
vanced in the editorials have been at variance with my own, 
those in a recent issue on immigration deserve more than pass- 
ing notice. 

You have touched the key-note of this country’s life, future hap- 
piness, and prosperity. Until one leaves the United States and 
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travels in other lands he does not appreciate the blessings he en- 
joys here, and is not aware of the dangers threatening them. Then 
it is very apparent to him that we are sufficient unto ourselves, and 
do not need to have our population increased by the coming of 
Russian Jews, Japanese, Hungarians, and Italians. 

The gate at Ellis Island should be closed to all immigrants. 
We are not doing the square thing by our grandchildren if we per- 
mit this foreign horde to swarm in upon us. The leaven is already 
oversufficient. We do not want them, neither do we need them. If 
this muddy stream is stopped. opportunities will be greater, wages 
better, and a cleaner and higher grade of good American citizens 
will grow up. This country has been the dumping-ground for 
the scum of the rest of the earth long enough, and it is high time 
the door was closed. I hope you will keep this subject before your 
readers until they fully understand the danger lurking in con- 
tinued immigration. 

We need more men like our President, who will take an intense 
interest in the future of the country, and more mothers with 
the welfare of their children, and children’s children, at heart, and 
who will use their influence and best endeavors to prevent a further 
influx of undesirables. More power to your pen, and may the 
eyes of the masses be opened to the danger that threatens. 

I an, sir, AMERICAN. 


BROOKLINE, MAss., April 1, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str,—Allow me to thank you for your editorials about Mr. 
Phipps’s devotion to the problem of the poor and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
race-suicide doctrine. You brought out the interrelation between 
poverty, immigration, and a restricted American birth-rate in 
splendid fashion. lf we wish more civilized Americans we must 
stop most of our immigration. . : 

I am a strong supporter of Mr. Roosevelt in many, in most all, 
directions; but on this “race-suicide” question he blindly pushes 
ahead without-considering the question in any rational manner. 

I should like to call his attention, as well as that of your read- 
ers generally, to the fact that a low birth-rate is an evidence of 
an advanced civilization. Compare, for instance, the low rates 
found in the United States, France, and Japan, with the high 
ones in Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. 


I am, sir, HARVARD, 794. 
: ‘ANIMAL THINKING AND REASON 


WHEELING, WEST VA., April 3, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your recent letter from R. D. Austin, though stated more 
baldly than usual, tells the truth about most of the stories of 
animal reason. He says, with regard to a story that he had sent 
to the papers from Colorado, “The explanation is not that the 
ants reasoned, but that the boy lied.” 

That states the case in most such instances, some of which are 
seized upon as evidence by some scientific writers. 

Here is an illustration, clipped from a morning paper: 


“‘ Having an old porcupine-skin, I stuck a dozen stale eggs on a dozen 
quills and put the skin in a field, covering it with soft snow so that 
only the eggs could be seen. 

“In a few minutes a crow up in the blue spied the eggs, dropped 
down, stuck his feet on the hidden quills, squawked, and flew to a 
near-by tree. ‘There he licked and rubbed his sores, standing first on 
one foot and then on the other, and then he settled comfortably on 
the limb to see what would happen. 

“Another crow dropped heavily out of the sky. He seized an egg, 
then, as the quills pierced him, dropped it and squawked wildly. The 
crow in the neighboring tree made a hoarse sound, something like a 
laugh. The second crow joined him and, side by side on the bough, the 
two waited. 

“Well, sir, in an hour over a dozen crows got fooled on my egg trick 
and joined the line on the bough to see others get fooled. 

“The last crow to be duped must have been a person of some in- 
genuity. As soon as he had doctored his feet he set up a loud clatter 
to the other birds, and finally they all flew over to my barn together. 
They came back again from the barn with wisps of straw in their 
mouths. They piled the straw on the porcupine-skin—piled it, by jingo, 
so deep that the quills couldn’t stick through—and then each took an 
egg in comfort and flew back to the tree and feasted. 

“A little crestfallen, I walked out from my hiding-place and secured 
the porcupine-skin and started homeward over the snow. The row of 
black crows, the white eggs shining against their plumage, stopped eat- 
ing to watch me. 

“* Caw, caw, caw,’ they cried. I heard the rattle of breaking egg- 
shells. ‘Caw, caw, caw.’ It was a derisive sound. I felt as if those 
birds were making fun of me.” 


There is but one explanation of such conduct on the part of 
crows—* the boy lied.” 

It has become a fad, and it is carried quite too far, especially 
in children’s literature, to read down into animal life a great 
many springs to conduct that do not belong there. 

But this vexed question of animal thinking is easily settled. 
It is a question of definition. The confusion arises, as much 
scientific confusion does, in a loose use of terms. 

All higher animals think, but they do not reason. Thought is a 
function of the cerebral portion of the brain, and all animals 
possessed of a lively cerebrum think. But reason is a purposive 
connection of ideas. The animal acts from the externally sug- 
gested association. To do so he thinks, but there are no evidences 
of true concepts, judgments, inferences, and these are necessary 
to reason. One must think to reason, but thinking does not re- 
quire reasoning. I an, sir, 
Joun B. De Morte. 


















































Municipal Ownership in Chicago 
(Continued from page 568.) 


big vote for Debs last fall, and as public 
ownership has always been a principle of 
socialism, its adoption by the Democrats at- 
tracted a large number of socialistic votes, 
although the socialists had a ticket of their 
own in the field. But, more than that, there 
came to the Democratic party’s aid a huge 
volume of votes from dissatisfied men of all 
parties—working-men who see in public own- 
ership a panacea for their ills, real or 
imagined. 

Judge Dunne, who became the unanimous 
choice of the party on this radical platform, 
is well known in Chicago, where he has lived 
for many years. He was born in Water- 
ville, Connecticut, October 12, 1853, and he 
received his education at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he was a classmate of Oscar 
Wilde. The family having moved to Chi- 
cago, Dunne went there, and studied law. 
He soon attained eminence at the bar, and 
became one of the most successful prac- 
titioners. In 1892, when he was first elected 
to the Circuit Court, he was the youngest 
man on the bench of Chicago. He has been 
a member of the court ever since, and attor- 
neys say that he has made one of the most 
efficient judges Chicago has ever had. He 
is of a buoyant and genial disposition and 
a good talker, and as judge has had the 
support of many Republicans, as indeed he 
had in the election just past. He is the 
father of thirteen children, and his fame in 
this respect has even called forth the ad- 
miration of President Roosevelt. 

Of Judge Dunne’s honesty there is no 
doubt, but as to his ability as Mayor of the 
second city in the country to manage a 
business greater, for instance, than the In- 
ternational Harvester Company, there is a 
widespread doubt, especially when he will 
be hampered, not only by inexperience, but 
also by a horde of hungry grafters. But it 
is still a long ways to public ownership. 
There are condemnation proceedings to be 
fought, and the validity of the Mueller bill 
certificates to be decided, and Judge Dunne 
has only two years in which to bring the 
municipal millennium to Chicago. 





Thomas A. Edison’s Narrow 
Escape 


Tuomas A. Epison is a devoted reader 
of the North American Review. “TI have 
been a constant reader for forty years, but 
the North American Review nearly caused 
my death once,” he remarked the other day 
to an acquaintance. “ It was years ago, when 
I was a telegraph- operator in one of the 
smaller Western cities. I was a_ great 
reader every spare moment I had, and as 
my salary was small, I used to buy many 
books at auction. One day I found a verit- 
able bargain—a whole stack of old North 
American Reviews for two dollars. That 
night the ‘ good-night’ call came at 3 A.M., 
and I shouldered my package and went up 
the dark street at a pretty lively pace, for 
I was anxious to open and read the maga- 
zines. I heard a pistol-shot behind me, and 
something whizzed past my ear, nearly graz- 
ing it in fact. As I turned, a breathless 
policeman came up, and ordered me in tones 
I did not fail to hear that time to drop my 
bundle. Evidently, hurrying along the dark 
alleyway with my large bundle, I did look 
a suspicious character. I stopped and 
opened my package. The policeman looked 
disgusted. ‘Huh,’ he said, ‘why didn’t 
you stop when I told you to? If I’d been a 
good shot, you might ’a got killed.’ ” 





A Living Example 


A PROFESSOR of natural history who was 
delivering a lecture to his class on the 
rhinoceros noticed that the attention of the 
students was wandering. 

* Gentlemen,” he said, sternly, “if you ex- 
pect to realize the remarkably hideous nature 
of this beast you must keep your eyes fixed 
on me,” 
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He Waked Up 


ONE evening a dumpy little woman, with 
solemn eyes, holding by the hand two dumpy 
little boys, also with solemn eyes, came to 
the box-office of a theatre where a Western 
variety troupe were playing. Handing in 
a quarter, she asked meekly for the best 
seat she could get for the money. As the 
ticket man handed out the desired piece of 
cardboard, his eye fell upon the upturned 
faces of the children. 

“These children must have tickets if you 
take them in,” he said. 

A distressed look came into the little 
woman's eyes, and she answered: 

“Oh no, mister! I never pay for them. 
I wouldn’t bring them along only their 
father works at nights and there is no one 
to Jeave them with. I never can spare more 
than a quarter, and I just love to see a show. 
We don’t cheat you any, mister, for they 
both go sound asleep just as soon as they 
get into a seat, and don’t see a single bit 
of the show.” 

The argument, or the anxious eyes, con. 
vinced the ticket man, and the two children 
were allowed to go in. 

Toward the end of the second act, one 
of the ushers came out of the auditorium and 
handed a twenty-five-cent piece to the ticket 
man. 

“ What’s this?” demanded he. 

“ Don’t know,” drawled the usher. “ A lit- 
tle chunk of a woman just now beckoned to 
me clear across the house, and said one of 
her kids had wakened up and was looking 
at ‘the show, and that I should bring you 
out this quarter.” 





His Opinion 

ReMseEN. “Is that card club you and your 

wife joined a progressive bridge club?” 
Park SLoPe (iwearily). “ Not very.” 
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should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 


child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and | 


is the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[Adv.] 








MILK MIXTURES 
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HONEST CONFESSION 


A Doctor’s Talk on Food. 








There are no fairer set of men on earth than the 
doctors, and when they find they have been in 
error they are usually apt to make honest and 
manly confession of the fact. 

A case in point is that of an eminent prac- 
titioner, one of the good old school, who lives in 
Texas. 
dressing up: 

“cc 





His plain, unvarnished tale needs no | 


had always had an intense prejudice, | 
which I can now see was unwarrantable and un- | 
reasonable, against all muchly advertised foods. | 


Hence, I never read a line of the many ‘ads.’ of 
Grape-Nuts, nor tested the food till last winter. 

“While in Corpus Christi for my health, and 
visiting: my youngest son, who has four of the 
ruddiest, healthiest little boys I ever saw, I ate 
my first dish of Grape-Nuts food for supper with 
my little grandsons. I became exceedingly fond 
of it, and have eaten a package of it every week 
since, and find it a delicious, refreshing, and 


strengthening food, leaving no ill effects what- | 


ever, causing no eructations (with which I was 
formerly much troubled), no sense of fullness, 
nausea, nor distress of stomach in any way. 
“There is no other food that agrees with me so 
well, or sits as lightly or pleasantly upon my 
stomach as this does. 


I am stronger and more | 


active since I began the use of Grape-Nuts than I | 
have been for 10 years, and am no longer troubled | 


with nausea and indigestion.” 
Postum Co.. Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a reason. 
Look in each pkg. for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 
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(Continued from page 580.) 
agony. What is the matter with us all? I feel as if everything were 
sinking under my feet. She must not leave me! Tell her I must 
see her! I beg her to speak to me.” 

“T will tell her you are here.” She left him at the threshold, a 
haggard and humble suitor, while she knocked at her daughter’s door. 

“ Viola, child, Anthony is here. Can’t you see him?” 

Viola answered shortly, ‘“ No,” but the mother softened it, she 
says, “ not now.” 

He had noted the absence of certain familiar books on the table 
and that some family photos on the mantel were gone, and he 
cried out poignantly: “She is packing! Am I right? She is get- 
ting ready to go!” He seized her by the arm. “Tell me the 
truth!” 

Mrs. Lambert looked confused. “I tried to reason with her, 
Anthony; I wanted her to sit for council, but she’s so crazy to get 
away she will not sit. She will hardly speak to me.” 

“She must not go; she shall not go! I will not permit her to 
go to him!” His voice rose and his lifted hand shook. 

“Hush! “Tony, don’t let her hear. She is in a very nervous 
state this morning. Please go away, and I will talk to her.” 

He lifted his face and spoke with closed eyes. ‘ Robert McLeod, 
if you are present, intercede, for me. Command your grand- 
daughter to remain. If she goes she will ruin your plans—our 
plans. Are you present, do you hear me?” There was no answer 
to his appeal, not a single tap, not a rustle of reply. “ Have you 
deserted me, too?” His heart was frozen with fear; his brain hot 
with hate. His hand lifted in an oath. “ By God, I will kill her 
before I will let her go to him! Tegether we will enter the spirit- 
world.” 

Mrs. Lambert’s eyes expanded in horror. ‘ Anthony—Anthony 
Clarke, leave this room! You’re crazy; you scare me.” 

He laughed harshly. “It’s enough to make me crazy,” he said. 
“T didn’t mean it—of course [ didn’t mean it.” 

“You are all wrought up, Tony. Go to your room and lie down 
and rest.” 

In the end she persuaded him, but he did not lie down; neither 
could he rest. Every word the girl had said of his selfishness, his 
egotism, burned like poison in his brain. His hold on her had 
been slight after all. ‘* Now she despises me.” 

Pratt shuffled into his rvom, while still he paced the floor, say- 
ing: “Some reporters want to see you.” 

Clarke turned, the glare of madness_in his eyes. “Curse you, 
and your reporters. 
Go away from me! I 
don’t want to see you, 
nor them.” 

Pratt stared in dull 
surprise, which turned 
at last to fury. 

“ What’s the matter 
with you now? D n 
you, anyway. You've 
upset my whole 
house; everything was 
moving along nicely 
till you got this no- 
tion of a big speech 
into your head, and 
then everything in our 
plan turns topsy- 
turvy. To hell with 
you and your book! 
You can’t use me to 
advertise yourself, 
We—” 

He was urging him- 
self into a frenzy— 
his jaws working and 
his eyes glittering 
like those of a boar 
about to charge. All 
his concealed dislike 
of Clarke—his  jeal- 
ousy of his grow- 
ing fame, and _ his 
control of Viola, turn- 
ed now into hate. 
*T don’t know why 
you’re in my house,” 
he shouted, shaking 
with rage. “I’ve put 
up with you as long 
as I am _ going to. 
You're nothing but a 
renegade preacher — a 
dead-beat, and a hypo- 
crite. Get out! I 
tell you!” 

This brought the 
miserable evangel to a 
stand. “TIL go,” he 
said; “but I'll take 
Viola with me—we'll 
go togteher.” 

“Go and be damned 
to the whole tribe of 
ye!” shrieked Pratt. 
* And Til publish you 


for a set o° leeches; 








* Yowre nothing but a rencgade preacher—a dead-beat, and a hypocrite” 
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that’s what I'll do,” and he turned on his heel and went out, leav- 
ing Clarke stupefied, blinded, by the force of his accusations. He 
was now homeless as well as penniless and in disgrace. 

Yesterday seemed so far away, so secure, so full of purpose. 
Now every path was sliding sand. The world was a chaos without 
Viola. With a sobbing groan he dropped to the floor, his courage 
utterly gone, his brain benumbed, his future black with despair. 


CHAPTER XXV 


AT breakfast next morning following the sitting Kate began 
abruptly. “ What did you think of that performance last night, 
or rather what do you think of it now?” 

“T didn’t think much of it last night, and value it less this 
morning, except in so far as it frees the girl from suspicion.” 

“She didn’t have anything to do with it, did she; I mean she 
didn’t. get loose?” 

“No, she didn’t get loose; but are you sure Clarke was not 
doing things?” 

* Just as certain as [ can be. He sat between us all the while, 
and I held his hands when you asked me to.” 

“Then that throws the honors to the mother.” 

“Oh no, Mort, not that nice old lady!” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Well, there you are—somebody 
did it.” 

“Well, why not spooks, as Dr. Weissmann said.” 

“ Because that is unthinkable.” 

“Tt isn’t to me. It was all very simple last night. We're crea- 
tures of our surroundings, aren’t we? Now, sitting there in the 
dark last night, it seemed to me that the people we think of as 
dead were all about me. It scares me at first, but really it’s the 
most comfortable faith in the world. Ive always liked the idea 
of the Indian’s happy ‘hunting grounds,’ and this is something 
like it.” 

He smiled shrewdly. “ Now that performance last night and 
this conversation would make a pretty story to lay before the 
president of Corlear—now wouldn’t it?” 

“How do you suppose the board will take your going into this 
investigation ?” 

“JT don’t know, but [ think they’d ‘ fire’ me instanter.” 

“Well, let them try that! They wouldn’t dare—” 

“Oh yes, they would if they thought I was hurting the institu- 
tion. See what they did to poor little Combes who mildly claimed 

to be able to hypno- 
tize people.” 
* Yes, but he made 
himself ridiculous in 
' the papers.” 

* You mean the pa- 
pers made him ridic- 
ulous. Couldn’t they 
do the same with 
Weissmann and me? 
Think of a big sprawl- 
ing sketchy drawing 
in the Blast’ with 
Weissmann glaring 
at a beautiful young 
lady in scanty gown, 
his hands spread like 
claws upon the table, 
and another younger 
man catching at a 
horn floating above 
his head. Oh _ yes, 
there are great possi- 
bilities in last night’s 
entertainment. May 
1 ask you, Mrs. 
Rice, to be more 
than usually cireum- 
spect?” 

“You may, Dr. Ser- 
viss.” 

He rose gravely. 
“Very good. I will 
now go down and see 
if Weissmann _ slept 
last night.” 

‘Have you heard 
from Mr. Lambert?” 

* Not a word. I’m 
afraid he is going to 
ignore the summons. 
Unless I hear from 
him to-day I shall 
consider him craven 
or indifferent.” 

“What will you do 
then?” 

He was very grave 
now. “I don’t know. 
Something must be 
done. If we could 
only get the girl to 


“I’m going to try 
to get her here this 
afternoon. I want to 
talk to her alone.” 


Drawn by W. E, Mears 











































He began to put on his coat. “ There may 
be a letter at the office this morning, or pos- 
sibly a telegram. I gave the office address; 
I will ’phone you if he has ‘made good’; 
if he hasn’t I'll come home to lunch and we'll 
plan some measure of attack.” eo 

On the way down to the laboratory Serviss 
tried to read the newspaper, but did not suc- 
ceed in getting interested in the wars and 
famines of the world. His own personal 
struggles and hungers seemed so much more 
pressing. How filmy was the abstract; how 
concrete and pulsing the particular. A thou- 
sand women might be starving in Bombay, a 
thousand virgins sold to slavery in Algiers; 
what did it really matter when compared to 
‘the tragedy involved in the life of the 
woman you love? This must be so. The 
particular must forever outweigh the general. 
Philosophers must continue inconsistent. If 
all men were thinking of the welfare of the 
race and neglecting the welfare of the indi- 
vidual the race would die at the top, and the 
individual perish at birth. 

Weissmann came into the office looking old 
and gray and weary. He nodded without 
smiling and stacked his umbrella away with- 
out a word. He took his seat at his desk 
and rang his push-bells one by one, and his 
assistants came in to make reports and to 
receive orders. His voice was dry and busi- 
nesslike and his manner abrupt. The young 
fellows winked and nodded at each other slyly 
as if to say, “ The old man’s a little crusty 
this morning.” 

When they were alone he turned to Serviss 
and said: “I didn’t sleep last night. I could 
not satisfy my mind about those perform- 
ances. I am eager now to have a sitting with 
her—with no one present but ourselves. Last 
night proved nothing, except that the girl is 
not the performer.” 

“That is a great deal to me,” replied Mor- 
ton. ‘It troubled me vastly to think of her 
as a fakir; now I think her only share in the 
drama is that of sleeper. Her trances are 
genuine.” 

“T wouldn’t say that—without more ex- 
perience.” 

“Will you join me in making up a com- 
mittee to take up her case?” 

“‘T shall be very glad to do so, only I think 
we had better ask permission of the board.” 

“No, they would be scandalized in ad- 
vance. They would then feel that if 
they gave consent the school was officially 
involved; and if they refused that fact 
would be exploited as another instance of 
the bigotry of*science. We have the right 
as private investigators to take the matter 
up, and I for one am going to do so; I want 
to shield Miss Lambert from a lot of cheap- 
johns who will seize on her éase to give them- 
selves advertising.” 

“Well!” the shaggy old head lifted like 
that of a musing lion. “ Well, then go 
ahead, I will join you. But be prepared for 
war. The outside world won’t matter, the 
flame that will scorch will come from the 
torches of our fellow scientists. Well, you 
are young and independent; so what mat- 
ters; and I am old and care little for the 
praise or blame of men. Yes, I will help 
you.” 

The two men silently shook hands and Mor- 
ton turned to his desk. 

The following morning Serviss found a 
message from Lambert which pleased him by 
its note of decision. “ Meet me at the Grand 
Central three o’clock Saturday. Say nothing 
of my coming to any one.” 

“The little man may be of use to Viola 
after all, if she will only trust him instead 
of her ‘ spook’ grandfather,” he said, with in- 
ward glow, and rose to comply, for the train 
was nearly due. As he stood at one of the 
gates awaiting the train he felt once more 
the burden and the mystery of human life. 
Around him every conceivable type of man 
was to be seen. A mighty stream of human- 
ity, rushing, spreading—each drop an immor- 
tal soul, according to Clarke, attended by 
invisible spirits, watching, waiting, to warn; 
“and the whole earth swarms with other 
similar creatures,” he said; “for after all 
the difference between a Malay and a Greek 
is not greater than that which lies between a 
purple-green humming-bird and a canary— 
and these waves of men appearing in cease- 
less succession on the staid old earth is like 
the innumerable insect swarms of June, and 
is merely one of countless other waves of 
countless other years, and, furthermore, ac- 
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cording to the spiritual hypothesis all who have lived and died are 
still sentient and active, though intangible. What a staggering, 
monstrous conception! Where do they exist? What feeds them? 
Wherewithal are they clothed? It is less disturbing to think of 
them as grasshoppers, forms of force, momentary nodes of the 
great power which moves the universe.” 

The gates opened and another river of travellers presumably 
from the great plains of the West poured past him, quite indis- 
tinguishable in general effect from those who came froin the North 
and the East. Among these faces he keenly peered, looking for a 
middle-aged man with bright eyes and a little sidewise twist of the 
head. He expected Lambert to wear a broad hat and a soft shirt, 
but in reality he was quite irreproachable. He wore a new derby 
hat, a sack-suit (hastily purchased of a local dealer), and carried 
a dress-suit case, also quite new. It is true his tie did not quite 
fit his old-fashioned turn-down collar, but his beard was _ neatly 
trimmed, and the humorous pucker about his eyes denoted entire 
self-possession, as he called mellowly, * Howdy, professor, howdy,” 
and as he shook hands he continued with quaint inflection: “ Well, 
what's the state of the precinct? They tell me you’ve been working 
a lot of voters on the roads?” 

“ We claim to be the latest and greatest boom-town on earth.” 

“T guess that’s right. Well, how are the folks?” 

Serviss hesitated. * That’s a long story.” 

“T spose it is, but I reckon they're all right for the present 
minute.” 

“Yes, but in my judgment you should act at onee; but come 
right up to my house and [ll put you in possession of the facts.” 

Thereafter Lambert made no reference to his family affairs, but 
talked of the city and the astounding improvements going on. 
* T’ve never been on the other side, but I reckon this town begins to 
make London look like a rusty copper.” 

*“ Well, not quite so bad as that. say a Mexican dollar.” 

Lambert took a look backward and down a side street. “ She 
sure is a whale. Why do so many people want to live in one place 
so long as there is sun and good water elsewhere? ’Pears to me 
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you men are all crazy. I hear ’em talk it out West; the minute a 
man makes a strike he wants to pack up his two shirts and hand 
his grip to a city hotel bell-boy. Now I’m a busy man out there, 
and I’m satisfied. I only go to a city to buy something— 
machinery, or the like 0’ that—to think of living in such a tornado 
scares me. 

“Well, you see, that’s what all of these people do; they come 
to the city to buy or to sell; to purchase pleasure or to sell it. 
We’re all moved by the same spring. I come because special dis- 
eases are born of this close contact—germs flourish here for me to 
study.” 

“ Let’s see, youre a professor in some college, aren't you? I 
don’t know that I ever told you, but 1 am a Dwight man. T didn’t 
graduate,” he added, quickly, “* trouble at home took me out just as 
[I was beginning on my last year, but I respect learning. It’s 
about all I do respect. Politics ’'m done with, religion don’t in- 
terest me; but a man who knows things and knows ’em to the 
ground and under the ground as I reckon you do, I take off my 
hat to. Now, as I understand it, you have these germs just about 
all branded.” 

“T know a little about ’em—” 

“Well, if you don’t know but a little about ‘em I’m dis- 
appointed in you.” 

Serviss laughed. 
about ‘em.” 

“Good! Well, now, I want you to let me see a round-up of the 
critters. TI want you to point ‘em out to me. We don’t have 
many out in ‘ the Basin,’ and I’m curious to study their points.” 

His talk amused Serviss greatly. His words flowed smoothly, 
almost rhythmically, and it was a pleasure to listen to the sound 
of his voice. No one listening could have imagined him impatient 
or angry. Not till he had met Kate and had passed on into the 
privacy of the library did he show his anxiety. Then he turned, 
a speculative squint in his eye, and said, curtly: 

* Now, professor, what’s going on here?” 

To be Continued, 


“Very well then. I know a tremendous lot 


By Margaret Hunt Brisbane 


Folded away in a warm brown bed, 
Sleeping as only sleep the dead, 
Primrose, lily, and snowdrop sweet 

Await the tread of a lover’s feet. 

Softly the snow had covered all 

With the regal weight of an ermine pall; 
Soft and still as an angel’s breath 

The same snow wept itself to death. 
But, covered close, all green things lay 


Waiting the Resurrection Day. 


A sudden haze on the mountain brow, 

The cry of a bird on a leafless bough, 

The flight wind stepping across the ground, 

A stir of fife that is hardly sound, 

But the breast of the brown earth seems to shake 
With the sleeping things that begin to wake, 

And the bough of the bare tree sighs and heaves, 
And cries,““I am here!’”’ in a burst of leaves, 

And the soul of the light wind stoops to say, 


“Awake! ’Tis the Resurrection Day.” 


And oh! the green on the fate brown bough, 
And oh! the voice of the song-bird now, 





And oh! the beauty of velvet spread 

In tender grass for the young Spring’s tread! 
The snowdrops open their drowsy eyes, 

The violets whisper of April skies, 

Like birds released, do the wild weeds spring 
To shake on the air an emerald wing, 

And sighing lilies unclose to say, 

“Behold the children of Easter Day.” 


There is no death, there is only sleep— 

The dreams of youth let the spirit keep; 

The faithless love and the broken trust 

May silent lie beneath the dust. 

The hope that was, and the dream that went, 

The fight of the lamp that we count as 
spent, 

The faded rose from the eastern sky, 

The sunset glories that seem to die— 

They dreamless sleep on the heart of rest, 

The graveyard stone above them pressed, 

But, soon or fate, they will start and rise, 

And turn to us with remembered eyes, 

And God, Himself, will smile and say, 

“Awaken, soul! it is Easter Day.” 
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The Song of Kansas 


From Broken Bow to Cotton Sock, 
From Wagon Tire to Rolling Rock, 
Our oil-wells high are gushing. 
All the way from Hurrah Boys, 
Big Blue Fork, and Roaring Noise 
You may see the dark streams rushing. 
But they’ve rushed and gushed for others; 
Now a change must come, my brothers, 
Things must not be longer thus,— 
They must squirt and spurt for us. 
So then—Three cheers for our spouters! 
Get:in line, you halting doubters, 
Fall in with the lusty shouters, 
They are going to spout for us! 





From Frozen Man to Little Branch, 
From Poker Park to Trigger Ranch, 

You may hear the people rising. 
All the way from B’iled Shirt Flat, 
Peek-a-boo, and Bob Tail Cat 

Mighty hosts are mobilizing. 
They have stopped and dropped their labors, 
They are fetching ‘long their neighbors, 
John D.’s sun is going to set, 
We will bust his trust, you bet. 

So then—Three cheers for our crude oil! 

While our prairies shall exude oil 

John will find it mighty rude oil! 
We are going to win, you bet! 

HAYDEN CARRUTH. 





On Other Business 


LAST year a certain Senator from the 
Pacific slope was greatly pestered by lobby- 
ists, newspaper men, and others desiring to 
get his views with reference to a measure 
upon which he had given notice to speak. 

“For days before that speech,” says the 
Senator, in telling what he considers a good 
joke on himself, “I was so harassed and 
badgered by all sorts of agents and repre- 
sentatives and newspaper men who wanted 
in advance my opinion in the matter, that 
I really got to the point where I dreaded the 
sight of a stranger approaching me. 

“One morning on my way to the Capitol, 
I had just placed my foot on the carriage 
step when I noticed the customary man, book 
in hand, eying me closely. ‘Well!’ ex- 
claimed I, no doubt rather petulantly, ‘do 
you, too, want to see me?’ 

“Whereupon the young fellow smiled and 
answered right courteously, ‘It gives me 
much pleasure, sir, to see so distinguished a 
man at any time, but the fact is I was 
going a bit further on.’” 





Effects of Freezing Bacteria 


INASMUCH as there is an idea generally 
prevalent that bacteria are not destroyed by 
cold, a series of experiments to determine 
the effect of freezing upon such micro-organ- 
isms was recently carried on by two members 
of the scientific staff of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These investi- 
gators used a number of cultures of differ- 
ent kinds of bacteria made in peptonized 
beef bouillon, and they found that under 
such circumstances freezing did have a most 
destructive effect, although some _ bacteria 
will survive any degree of cold. The method 
was employed of exposing test plates before 
and after the freezing process, and then, 
after incubating them, to compare the num- 
bers of the bacteria. Temperatures as low as 
that of liquid air were employed, but it was 
found in general that the critical point was 
about 0° centrigade (32° Fahrenheit), 
while the lower temperature of salt and 
ground ice was practically as destructive as 
the extreme. The conclusion from these 
experiments was that freezing affects bac- 
teria in different degrees, and that their be- 
havior in this respect is analogous to that 
of plants and higher animals. Consequently, 
it is reasonable to believe that every winter 
vast numbers of bacteria are destroyed, and 
that only the more resistant forms survive. 
Among those of comparatively small resist- 
ing power was the bacillus typhosus, or 
bacillus of typhoid fever, which succumbed 
to even short periods of freezing. The re- 
sults of these experiments are so important 
and interesting that a further series em- 
ploying other culture media is to be under- 
taken. 
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Stay at the Hotel Cecil— Europe’s 


largest Hotel — during 


visit to London 
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HOTEL CECIL, FROM THE STRAND—LONDON’S BROADWAY 


The management of the Hotel Cecil will be pleased 
to send you full particulars of various rooms, suites, 
etc., with their cost. Should you desire to stay at 
the Hotel Cecil, every arrangement will be made for 
your comfort. You will be welcomed as soon as you 
reach London. Your rooms will be ready—your 
baggage will be looked after. 

The Hotel Cecil is very centrally located. It is in the 
heart of Theatreland, within 650 yards of the princi- 
pal restaurants, theatres and music halls. The Cecil 
—Europe’s largest and most magnificent hotel—is 
the one place in London where an American visitor 
can find American comforts and necessities, combined 
with politeness, convenience and reasonable charge. 


Rooms from $1.25 per day, light 
and attendance included. In Table 
d’Hote room, breakfast from 60 cents; 
luncheon, 85 cents; dinner, $1.25; or as 
elaborate a repast as you please in the 
Restaurant a /a carte. 


Address: The Manager, 


The entertaining capacity of the Hotel Cecil is so 
comprehensive that it provides for the quiet family 
party visiting London, and for gatherings of world- 
wide importance, such as the International Peace 
Association. The Banqueting Halls of the Hotel 
Cecil are the favorite dining place of the officers of 
crack British regiments, of parties of foreign notabili 
ties and diplomats, of men prominent in the social 
and business life of England. Without detracting 
from its quiet home comfort, this cosmopolitanism 
adds a charm to the Hotel Cecil which vastly increases 
the pleasure of your stay in London. The cuisine 
of the Cecil Restaurant is under the direction of Europe’s 
best. chef. 


Write for full particulars and 
terms (rooms only, or inclusive of 
meals), and for descriptive illustrated 
booklet containing information about 
amusements and points of interest in 


London. 


HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, Eng. 





“Better Than Ever” 


is the universal comment on our 1905 models. 


Recognized Superiority 


has been earned by constant adaptation 
of the best means to the best ends. 


Bear in mind the trade-marks 
which stand for 


Pope Quality. 
PRICES, $22.50 to $100.00 
(Complete Line of Juveniles and Motor Cycles.) 


COLUMBIA RAMBLER 
CLEVELAND CRESCENT 
TRIBUNE MONARCH 
CRAWFORD IMPERIAL 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hartford, Conn. | Chicago, Ill. 


Address Dept. B for Catalogues, 











BY UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF 
THE WORLDS BEST EXPERTS 








BEST WHISKEY 


GOLD MEDALS 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS PARIS 
1895 1885 1900 
GRAND PRIZE "awaro’ 
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Garter 


KNOWN AND 
WORN ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


“QE The NAME is 
Stamped on Every Loop 


The 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies flat to the leg — 
Never slips, tears, nor 
unfastens 






- 


EVERY PAIR 
WARRANTED 


OF YOUR DEALER 
or Sample Pair, Cotton 25c., Silk 50c., mailed on 
receipt of price 


GEO, FROST CO., Makers, Boston, Mass., U. S.A. 
bee? «=OALWAYS EASY wens 


SIX MONTHS FREE 


THE MININC HERALD. leading 
mining and financial paper, giving valuable informa- 
tion on mining and oil industries, principal com- 











panies, best dividend-paying stocks, and showing how ! 


immense profits may be made on absolutely safe in- 
vestments. Write for it to-day. 
CO., 32 Broadway, New York. 


. THE IMPROVED 


A. L. WISNER & | 
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Mixed-up English 


Tule curious blunders sometimes made by 
people unaccustomed to being in the pres- 
ence of celebrated men are illustrated in 
two anecdotes of the late Senator M. S. 
Quay, which have just come to light. 

On one occasion Quay attended services 
at a little country church in the interior 
of Pennsylvania, and one of the deacons, 
awed by the presence of the Senator, met 
him in the aisle with the remark, 

“Ah, Senator, excuse me, but will you— 
you occupew my pie?” 

At another time Quay was compelled to 
dine at a table with a number of strangers. 
One of the strangers knew Quay only by 
sight, and, although he desired the salt, 
which was on the Senator’s side of the 
table, was too much overcome by the pres- 
ence of a United States Senator to ask for 
it. Vinaliy, however, he blurted out, 

“Senator, may I trouble you with the 
salt?” 

Senator Quay understood and _ troubled 
him with it. 





In Old Kentucky 


A REPRESENTATIVE in Washington tells 
this story to illustrate “ the strenuous life ” 
as it exists in certain parts of Kentucky. 

A well-to-do farmer once invited an ac- 
quaintance from a neighboring town to dine 
with him. The recipient of this courtesy 
was a man well known in that region for 
his general crankiness and his propensity 
to use his gun at the least evidence of what 
he considered an affront. The farmer, well 
aware of the touchiness of his guest, with 
whom, for business reasons, he desired to 
remain on good terms, always kept a wary 
eye on his visitor. 

One afternoon the testy individual, in con- 
versation with his host, remarked: “I can’t 
account for the queer feelings and impulses 
that come over me at times. Do you know, 
the first time I took dinner here I had as 
much as I could do to master the impulse, 
when one of your sons made a certain re- 
mark, to whip out my gun and let go.” 

“Oh, don’t you worry about that,” said 
the farmer; “I know all about your lit- 
tle failing in that line. My son Jake was 
standin’ in the hallway just back of you with 
a shotgun. You did well to change your 
mind. At the first motion toward your hip 
ocket my son Jake had instructions to blow 
daylight through you!” 





Santos-Dumont’s New Ajir-Yacht 


M. Santos-DumonT is now engaged on the 
ambitious attempt of constructing an air- 
ship that not only will carry several pas- 
sengers, with facilities for their comfort, 
but also will be able to remain in the air 
for an extended length of time, say, thirty 
days. This is accomplished by means of a 
coil of aluminum tubing within the balloon 
proper, through which steam can be made 
to circulate at will, thus causing the gas to 
expand and the air-ship to rise. By allow- 
ing the steam to condense, the gas will 
be correspondingly cooled and the _ bal- 
loon will sink. ‘The boiler is fired with 
petroleum, which also serves as_ ballast. 
The boiler and the condenser are of the 
lightest’ possible construction. Such a de- 
vice, M. Santos-Dumont believes, will obvi- 
ate any substantial loss either of gas or of 
batlast, such as is necessary in the control 
of balloons of the older type, and it will 
enable the air-ship to maintain a constant 
altitude at the will of the operator, despite 
changes in meteorological conditions. This 
new air-ship, or “aerial yacht,” as it is 
termed by its designer, has a wooden car 
suspended from an egg-shape balloon, in 
which there will be sleeping accommodations 
and facilities for cooking and heating, and 
room for the motor and other machinery. 
Santos-Dumont believes that with such an 
air-ship the pole could be reached without 
difficulty, although his present balloon will 
have a speed of about ten miles an hour, be- 
ing constructed for long and comfortable 
trips rather than for fast travelling. 
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FELLOWSHIP 


among men is nowhere 
more harmonious than 
among smokers, since the 
weed seldom fails to cre- 
ate an atmosphere of the 
greatest peace and good 


will. 


WE HAVE SEGARS 
FOR ALL CLASSES 
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Bills of exchange bought and 

Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 

rope and South Africa, Com- 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 

Cc di Peon oy oon a 

nternationa 1eques. Jere 
re It. tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BaNnKERs, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, our method will 
positively make them appear straight, 
trim and stylish. No inconvenience, 
no exposure. “So simple you won- 
der some one didn’t think of it be- 
fore.”—Bulletin of Pharmacy. “ Re- 
stores to the full natural appearance 
of the strong and well-trained leg.”— 
Health Culture. “Correct appearance 
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of the leg restored; not the least discomfort.”—Medical 
Talk. Endorsed and used by men of fashion everywhere. 
Write for photo-illustrated book, testimonials and measure- 
ment blank, sent entirely free under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON CO., Dept. 70, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Fly - Rods 


and Fly - Tackle 
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SUGGESTIONS AS TO THEIR 
MANUFACTURE AND USE 


Revised Edition 
By H. P. WELLS 


Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman” 


The book goes into all necessary details, with draw- 
ings and diagrams of the manufacture and use of 
rods and fly-tackle and the making of flies. 


Illustrated with Diagrams 
Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 net (postage extra) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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The Servant Problem in the 
Navy 


Tue navy is languishing in the throes of 
the servant question. A compilation of the 
figures showing the relative number of de- 
sertions in the various branches discloses 
the fact that the greatest percentage of this 
illegal desertion from the navy occurs among 
the coal-passers and the messmen. Among 
the former the percentage of desertion is a 
fraction over one-third of the entire force 
every, year. The explanation of this, of 
course, is that the work of passing coal in 
the depths of a war-vessel is the hardest 
and dirtiest of duties which fall to the lot 
of the enlisted man. 

The percentage of desertion among mess- 
men is 23.15, and this disputes the argument 
that naval desertions are the result of in- 
sufticient food, because the messmen, by 
virtue of their connection with the culinary 
department, which serves the officers’ mess, 
have access to the same food which is served 
to and bought by the commissioned per- 
sonnel. Of all the enlisted force they have 
least reason to get out because they do not 
get the right sort of food, although no com- 
plaint of that kind, for that matter, is heard 
in other ratings of the enlisted force. The 
messmen, alone among the enlisted men, in- 
clude many aliens; in all other branches 
American’ citizenship is made a qualifica- 
tion of acceptance; but it is found that the 
servant class cannot be maintained from 
Americans, and it is necessary to employ 
foreigners, who have no intention of becom- 
ing citizens of this country. Naturally, they 
desert; and naval officers say that it is a 
problem with which every housekeeper on 
land is confronted. If the statistics were 
accessible in the same reliable form of which 
record is kept of the naval desertions, it is 
safe to say that the percentage of desertions 
among the messmen of the navy is much 
lower than that among the servant class 
anywhere else. 





How to Know Bugs 


At the seventeenth annual meeting of 
the Association of Economie Entomologists, 
held recently in Philadelphia, the society 
recommended the general adoption of a uni- 
form nomenclature for certain insects, these 
names being the ones internationally current 
among scientists. The following insects, 
among others, should henceforth be known as 
follows: 

American cockroach—Periplaneta amer- 
icana L; bedbug—Klinophilos lectularia L; 
boll-weevil—Anthonomus grandis Boh; car- 
pet-moth—Tricophaga tapetzella L; gypsy- 
moth—Porthetria dispar L; house-fly— 
Musca domestica L; San José seale—Aspid- 
iotus perniciosus Comst; silkworm—Bom- 
byx mori L; tomato-worm—Phlegethontius 
sexta Joh. 

With these names in mind, it is claimed 
that any bug on the scientists’ list may be 
readily recognized. 





In Harlem 


AFTER being without a girl for a week, 
the mistress of a Harlem apartment was 
showing an applicant over the flat. She 
had been liberal in her promises of priv- 
ileges in the way of afternoons and nights 
off. She had even gone so far as to extend 
the hour of the girl’s return on these nights 
and to agree to her using the sewing-machine 
after her work was done. 

The new girl seemed pleased, and the 
mistress was beginning to hope. They walk- 
ed back into the dining-room, and the girl 
had actually removed one hatpin from her 
hat. Then her smile faded. 

“Do you do your own stretchin’?” she de- 
manded. 

“ Do we do our own what?” asked the puz- 
zled mistress. 

“ Stretchin’,” repeated the new girl. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“ Stretchin’,” repeated the girl again. “Do 
you put the stuff on the table at meal-time 
and stretch for it, or do I have to shufile 
it around?” 
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POPE-HARTFORD 4 POPE-TRIBUNE 
AVTOMOBILES 


represent the best efforts of high-class automobile engineering. They are cars not 
only graceful and of fine appearance, but possess simplicity, strength and dura- 
bility. Every minute detail has been carefully studied to give the greatest comfort 
and satisfaction. Power and speed are suggested in every line and each perform- 
ance amply bears out the impression. 


Pope-Hartford Model D 


with its simplicity of construction and remarkable accessibility for adjustment, 
stands out pre-eminently as the ideal car for one who has neither the time nor inclin- 
ation to bother with complicated machinery. The car seats five, having divided 
front seat and roomy tonneau with an abundance of carrying space. Everything 
in finish and equipment bespeaks luxurious comfort. Two-cylinder horizontal op- 
posed engine develops 16 h. p. $1,600. 


Pope-Tribune Model IV. 


is the result of our effort to produce a light touring car of high quality and power. 
Graceful design, staunch construction, powerful two-cylinder vertical engine, bevel 
gear drive, three speeds forward, one reverse, together with the moderate price, 
make this car the happy combination of good things so long desired. $900. 


Pope-Hartford Model D, $1,600 


Complete catalogues mailed on request. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Dept. A. 


Members Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers. 














HOW TO GET STRONG 
AND HOW TO STAY SO 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE 


Practical hints regarding healthful every-day exercise. President Roosevelt 

writes to the author: “I owe a great deal to your writings, for they have been 

among the causes that made me realize the importance of proper bodily 
development.” 


New and Revised Edition. $1.00 net (postage extra) 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 























THE ONLY SALESROOMS IN GREATER NEW YORK FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


ARE LOCATED IN THE SOHMER BUILDING 
FIFTH AVENUE CORNER 22d STREET 
THE ““SOHMER'' HEADS THE LISTS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 
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THE ENGLISH POLITICAL SITUATION. 


Captain Arth-r Balfour: ‘* Hold on, lads! If we ship another sea we’re done!” 
—From “Punch.” 















$25,000,000 
NEW YORK CITY 344% 


TAX EXEMPT GOLD BONDS 
To be sold Monday, April 24, 1905, 


as follows: 


$21,000,009 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years. 
$3,000 000 Assessment Bonds Payable in 10 years. 


EXEMPT FROM TAXATION, EXCEPT FOR STATE PURPOSES, 


$1,000,000 Corporate Stock Payable in 50 years, 


EXEMPT FROM ALL TAXATION. 
Issued in Coupon or Registered Form. 
Interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These securities are a legal investment for Trust Funds. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale of Bonds of the 
City of New York, provides that ‘‘all or none’’ bids cannot be considered by the 
Controller unless the bidder offering to purchase ‘‘all or none’ of the Bonds offered 
for sale shall also offer to purchase ‘‘all or any part” thereof, 

Send bids in a sealed cnvelope, enclosed tn an addressed envelope. A DEPOSIT 
OF TWO PER CENT. OF THE PAR VALUD OF BONDS BID FOR MUST AC- 
COMPANY BIDS. Such deposit must be in money or certified check upon a solvent 
Banking Corporation, 

For fuller information see ‘‘City Record,” published at 2 City Hall, New York. 

Consult any Bank or Trust Company, or address 


EDWARD M. GROUT, 


Comptroller City of New York, 280 Broadway, New York. 




























































35-40 H. P. TOURING CA 
Standard Side-Door Entrance...... $4 
Royal Victoria. ......esseeeeeeee 5000 
SPCRIS VACUA 64.6.4040<544 00550 5000 
DUM. 2665 ves een pawes ose, 2500 
IRINDIINE co 5556s 54s%0chonaseer 5500 
18 H. P. LIGHT TOURING CAR 
$1750 
ELECTRIC VICTORIA PHAETON 
$1350 


LIGHT ELECTRIC RUNABOUT 
$900 

In the development of COLUMBIA CARS 
improvement has been added to improvement, 
betterment to betterment, until in our 1905 mod- 
els we have a uniformity of excellence in motive 
apparatus, control and body appointments that 
can be found in no other automobiles. 

Catalogue of Columbia 35-40 and 18 h. p. Gasolene Cars 
will be sent on request. Also, separate catalogues of Colum- 
bia Electric Carriages and Columbia Commercial Vehicles. 


RS 
000 
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JHE preliminary zest to a viva- 
cious dinner is supplied by 
CLUB COCKTAILS. No made- 
by-guesswork cocktail can be as 
satisfactory. The flavor, taste, and 
strength of CLUB COCKTAILS 
are unequalled. Choice liquors, 
delicately blended and aged to a 
mellow body, make CLUB brand 
peculiarly fit for home dinners. 
Just strain through cracked ice 
and serve. CLUB is the cocktail 
for the knowing ones. 
Seven kinds — Manhattan, Martini, etc. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Proprietors 
Hartford New York London 
BES oD ee 
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2.45 P.M. Leave New York; 9.45 Next Morning Reach Chicago—New York Central. 


















































LADY KITTY 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
WILLIAM ASHE 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward 


Author of ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’’ 


wick Papers first came out in green covers, and to recall all the talk when Robert Elsmere was born. 
And now here is a new title on a book—a name which your children’s sons and daughters will 
know as they know the everyday things of life. A year ago and it did not exist: Now it belongs—as 
one critic has it—‘‘to the books that do not die.” Perhaps that is putting it with a little over-emphasis; 
but if the judgment of critics, and reviewers, and the great ones means anything, it means that in ‘‘The 
Marriage of William Ashe” Mrs. Humphry Ward has written a story that will endure. There is a breadth 
of sympathy, a delicacy of touch in the great moments of abandonment, a realness which makes the book 
not so much a picture of life as Life itself. 


[’ is a fine thing to be in at the creation of a great book—to be able to tell your children how Pick- 


It reveals new depth and beauty with each reading. One appreciates how superbly the author has triumphed... . 
Its place is with the books that do not die. Its author stands among the few living authors to whom the immortals have 
passed the torch—New York Times. 


Illustrated by Albert Sterner 
One-Volume Edition. Post 8vo, Cloth, - - - - - - $1.50 


Two-Volume Edition. Limited to 1000 sets, and autographed by Mrs. 
Ward. Crown 8vo, Gilt Tops, Deckel Edges, Special Binding in 
Dark Blue and Gold (in Box) - - - - - - net, $4.00 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK CITY 
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CAROLINA PERFECTO 


THE BEST KNOWN FINE CIGAR IN THE WORLD 


ACTUAL SIZE—SEE THAT THE BAND HAS THE WORD “PERFECTO” ACROSS THE MEDALS 


THIS CIGAR HAS LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED IN THIS COUNTRY 
AS THE STANDARD OF VALUE IN FINE IMPORTED CIGARS, AND 
ALL OTHER PERFECTOS SOLD IN THIS MARKET ARE INEVI- 
“TABLY COMPARED WITH THE CAROLINA PERFECTO. 


FOUR MILLION CAROLINA PERFECTOS 


HAVE BEEN BOUGHT AT RETAIL IN THE UNITED STATES 
WITHIN THE PAST YEAR, MORE THAN ALL OTHER IMPORTED 
PERFECTOS COMBINED. 


CAROLINA PERFECTO 1S A GUARANTEE OF. UNIFORM 
QUALITY, FULL WEIGHT, AND SUPERIORITY OF WORKMANSHIP; 
MADE OF RIPE, MELLOW, PERFECTLY-CURED TOBACCO, IT SUITS 


MOST DISCRIMINATING SMOKERS. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EVERYWHERE 





THE REPUTATION AND PRESTIGE OF THIS CIGAR TEMPT SOME 
MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS TO OFFER IMITATIONS AND 
SUBSTITUTES TO THE UNSUSPECTING PURCHASER WHO ASKS 
FOR THE CAROLINA PERFECTO, WHICH IS THE STANDARD 
PERFECTO. 


DO NOT BE MISLED BY THE “JUST AS GOOD AS” SUBSTI- 
TUTES THAT ARE OFFERED INSTEAD OF GENUINE CAROLINA 


PERFECTOS. 


HAVANA TOBACCO COMPANY, 111 FirrH AvE., NEw YORK 


GENERAL SELLING AGENTS FOR THE WORLD 


Send name and address for “The Truth About-Havana Cigars” 
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